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Representative  Attitudes  Toward 

Shelley *s  Radicalism 

To  entertain  the  mere  thought  of  trying  to  reconcile 
the  various  opinions  of  Shelley's  radicalism  would  he  as 
futile  as  an  attempt  to  establish  a uniform  Interpretation 
of  Browning's  Sordello . Contrasted  with  modern  writers  who 
praise  Shelley's  interest  in  emancipating  mankind,  his 
Christian  virtues,  and  his  purity  of  mind,  are  those  among 
his  contemporaries  v/ho  saw  him  as  an  evil  spirit,  who  not 
only  tried  to  uproot  moral  convention  in  his  writings,  but 
who  deserted  a faithful  v/ife  and  became  an  adulterer.  Those 
who  should  meet  in  tribute  to  a great  poet,  have  spent 
their  time  in  quarreling  over  him,  and  creating  a confusion 
which  would  baffle  the  most  diligent  seeker  for  the  truth. 

To  appreciate  fully,  however,  the  depth  of  this  confusion, 
a review  of  the  typical  attitudes  toward  his  radicalism  is 
necessary. 

Even  before  he  left  college  to  make  his  way  in  the 
world,  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  had  become  inured  to  critical 
censure.  "My  mother,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Hobb  in  1811, 
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"imagines  me  to  be  in  the  high  road  to  Pandemonium;  she 
fancies  I want  to  make  a deistical  coterie  of  all  my 
little  sisters.  How  laughable."^ 

Not  so  easily  laughed  away,  certainly,  was  the 
attitude  of  animosity  and  fear  which  his  fellow  men  later 
adopted  toward  him,  causing  him  at  last  to  leave  England 
in  exile.  A typical  denouncement  was  the  following,  which 
appeared  in  the  May  19,  1821  issue  of  the  Literary  Cazette; 
"We  feel  as  if  one  of  the  darkest  of  the  fiends  had  been 
clothed  with  a human  body  to  enable  him  to  gratify  his 
enmity  against  the  human  race,  and  as  if  the  supernatural 
atrocity  of  his  hate  were  only  heightened  by  his  power  to  do 
injury.  So  strongly  has  this  impression  dwelt  upon  our 
minds  that  we  absolutely  asked  a friend  who  had  seen  this 
individual  to  describe  him  to  us — as  if  a cloven  foot,  or 
horn,  or  flames  from  the  mouth,  must  have  marked  the 

1 

external  appearance  of  so  bitter  an  enemy  of  mankind." 

Harsh  v/ords,  beyond  a doubt,  but  probably  easier  to  endure 
on  Shelley’s  part  than  the  pitying  attitude  displayed  by 
other  poets  of  the  day,  among  them  Coleridge,  who  wrote  to 
a friend;  "I  think  as  highly  of  Shelley's  genius--yea,  and 
of  his  heart--as  you  can  do.  Soon  after  he  left  Oxford,  he 
went  to  the  lakes,  poor  fellow  I and  with  some  wish,  I have 

1.  Complete  ^orks,  ed . Ingpen,  vol.  vm,  p.  39. 
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understood,  to  see  me;  but  I was  absent,  and  Southey- 
received  him  instead....  His  discussions--tending  toward 
altruism  of  a certain  sort — would  not  have  scared  me;  for 
me  it  would  have  been  a semi-transparent  larva,  soon  to  be 
sloughed,  and  through  which  I should  have  seen  the  true 
image . 

The  majority  of  Shelley's  few  friends  did  not  really 

understand  him.  Kis  second  wife,  who  was  as  near  to  his 

heart  as  anyone,  describes  the  reception  of  Revolt  of  Islam, 

which  he  had  revised  as  a concession  to  his  critics,  as 

follows:  "The  poem,  bold  in  its  opinions,  and  uncompromising 

in  their  expression,  met  with  many  censurers,  not  only  among 

those  who  allow  of  no  virtue  but  such  as  supports  the  cause 

they  espouse,  but  even  among  those  whose  opinions  were 
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similar  to  his  own." 

Condemnation  continued  after  the  poet's  death,  but 
gradually,  as  the  years  intervened,  he  came  to  be  viewed  by 
the  succeeding  generations  in  a milder,  pitying  light.  The 

! 

Victorians  forgave  him,  representing  him.  as  a wild,  but  | 

I 

well-meaning  enthusiast,  whose  noble  instincts  had  been 
unhappily  perverted  by  (lodwin  and  other  innovators . Matthew 
Arnold's  criticism  is  too  well  known  to  quote  here,  but  his  i 
description  of  Shelley  as  "a  beautiful  and  Ineffectual  angel, 
beating  his  wings  in  a luminous  void  in  vain"  has  led  to 

1.  Quoted  by  Read,  In  Defence  of  Shelley,  p. 

2.  Complete  Works,  ed.  J^orman,  Vol.- 


great  misunderstanding  of  the  real  Shelley.  It  is  Browning's 

attitude  which  reveals  the  height  of  Victorian  generosity 

toward  what  it  considered  his  misguided  genius:  "A  full 

life  of  Shelley  should  be  written  at  once,  while  the 

materials  for  it  continue  within  reach;  not  to  minister 

to  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  but  to  obliterate  the  last 

stains  of  that  false  life  which  was  forced  on  the  public's 

attention  before  it  had  any  curiosity  on  the  matter, -- 

a biography,  composed  in  harmony  with  the  present  general 

disposition  to  have  faith  in  him....  Nor  will  men  persist 

in  confounding,  any  more  than  God  confounds,  with  genuine 

infidelity  and  on  atheism  of  heart,  those  passionate, 

impatient  struggles  of  a boy  towards  distant  truth  and 

love,  made  in  the  dark,  and  ended  by  one  sweep  of  the 

natural  seas  before  the  full  moral  sunrise  could  shine 

.,1 

out  on  him.' 

Radicalism  is  a characteristic  of  youth,  and  that 
Shelley  alv/ays  remained  a child  was  the  belief  of  Franc  i’s 
Thompson  and  the  majority  of  the  Victorians.  This  concep- 
tion of  Shelley  has  lasted  into  our  own  century's  controversy 
over  the  poet.  In  1924  one  of  its  most  vigorous  opponents 
wrote:  "To  read  him  with  the  idea  that  he  is  a child,  in 
any  sense  whatever,  is  to  land  ourselves  in  the  follies  of 
such  misinterpretations,  and  such  textual  emendations  or 


1 . Browning.  Essay  on  Shelley,  pp.  54-55. 


annotations  as  have  been  occasionally  inflicted  on  his 

finest  works,  even  from  the  time  when  his  wife  herself 

was  editing  them.  Yet  as  late  as  1930,  the  following 

statement  was  made:  "Shelley's  v/orld  was  simple,  and 
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Shelley  was  a child." 

The  Victorians  were  most  responsible,  too,  for 
starting  the  various  prophecies  as  to  Shelley's  growth  if 
he  had  lived  longer.  No  poet  who  dies  in  his  youth  seems 
to  escape  the  speculations  which  Shelley,  Chatterton,  and 
Keats  have  undergone  in  this  respect.  "If  longer  life  had 
been  granted  him,"  wrote  Symonds  in  1879,  ’'he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  presented  the  ennobling  spectacle  of  one  who 
had  been  lessoned  by  his  ov,ti  audacity,  and  by  its  bitter 
fruits,  into  harmony  with  the  inimitable  laws  which  he  was 
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ever,  seeking  to  obey." 

Having  received  the  prodigal  son  into  their  accepted 
ranks  of  great  poets,  and  forgiven  him  for  his  youthful 
indiscretions,  the  Victorians  were  content  to  sit  back, 
satisfied  that  they  had  solved  the  problem  of  Shelley’s 
radicalism  forever.  In  1893,  one  hundred  years  after  his 
birth,  Edmund  Gosse  addressed  a group  of  his  contemporaries 
with  these  words:  "The  career  of  Shelley  is  no  longer  a 


1.  Campbell,  Shelley  and  the  Unromantics,  p.  244. 

2.  Ullman,  Mad  Shelley,  p.  57. 

3.  Shelley , p . 94 . 
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battlefield  for  fanatics  of  one  sort  or  the  other;  if  they 
still  skirmish  a little  in  its  obscure  corners,  the  main 
tract  of  it  is  not  darkened  v/ith  the  smoke  from  their 
artillery.  It  lies,  a fair  open  country  of  pure  poetry,  a 
province  v/hich  comes  as  near  to  being  fairy  land  as  any 
that  literature  provides  to  us...  7/e  are  gathered  here  as  a 
sign  that  the  period  of  prejudice  is  over,  that  England  is 
in  sympathy  at  last  with  her  beautiful  wayward  child,  under- 
stands his  great  language,  and  is  reconciled  to  his  har- 
monious ministry."^ 

But  the  well-meaning  Lir.  Gosse  reckoned  without  the 
twentieth  century  I He  was  not  expected  to  be  able  to  fore- 
see our  passion  for  psychoanalysis.  Today  Shelley  is  pulled 
through  a bewildering  range  of  criticism  and  praise.  Com- 
placent as  was  the  Victorian  attitude,  it  at  least  had  con- 
sistency in  its  favor.  This  generation  has  seen  a few  who 
still  regard  the  poet  through  the  rose-colored  glasses  of 
the  1890* s,  and  it  is  to  their  credit  that  their  admiration 
is  given  without  condescending  conditions.  V7.  3.  Yeats 
wrote  in  1903:  "I  have  re-read  Prometheus  Unbound .. .and  it 
seems  to  me  to  have  an  even  more  certain  place  than  I had 
thought,  among  the  sacred  books  of  the  world."  As  late  as 

1 . Questions  at  Issue,  p.  207:  P»  215« 

2.  Ideas  of  Ck)od  and  Evil,  p.  91. 
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1922,  G-.  Crordon  could  say  in  words  which  would  have  warmed 
Shelley's  heart:  "He  was  an  inquirer  all  his  life,  and  the 
most  startling,  most  lovable  and  alarming  thing  about  him 
was  his  sincerity."^ 

For  the  most  part  disagreement  as  to  Shelley's 
principles  has  been  rampant  since  1900.  In  1913,  Santayana 
wrote;  "A  little  consideration  will  show  us  that  Shelley 
really  has  a great  subject  matter — what  ought  to  be;  and 
that  he  has  a real  humanity."  Last  year  this  criticism  was 
published:  "It  is  simply  ridiculous  to  demand  for  Shelley 

the  kind  of  praise  which  we  bestow  upon  the  apostles  of 

3 

great  principles  in  active  life." 

In  1924  Campbell  wrote:  "He  carried  this  doctrine 

of  reason,  as  we  have  seen,  to  quite  absurd  lengths,  and 

by  applying  it  blindly  to  social  and  personal  problems,  was 

4 

landed  in  domestic  and  public  failure."  A year  later 
students  of  the  poet  were  confronted  with  the  following 
lines;  "His  lovely  candour,  his  crystalline  purity  of  mind 
would  not  brook  disguise,  or  countenance  any  harlotry  with 
deceit,  and  a great  part  of  his  precious  life  was  consumed 
in  tearing  from  his  own  eyes  the  bandages  which  the  feeble 
conventions  of  that  age  had  bound  around  them."^  And  last 

1 . Shelley  and  thi~Oppressors  of  Mankind,  p.  7« 

2 . Winds  of  Doctrine,  pp.  157-158* 

3.  Read,  In  Defence  of  Shelley,  p.  401. 

4.  Shelley  and  the  Unromantics,  p.  181. 

5.  Carpenter  and  Barnefield,  The  Psychology  of  the  Poet 
Shelley , p.  I5. 
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year,  T.  S.  Eliot,  one  of  our  most  popular  critics  today, 
had  this  to  say  about  Shelley:  "The  ideas  of  Shelley  seem 
to  me  always  to  be  ideas  of  adolescence....  And  an  en- 
thusiasm for  Shelley  seems  to  me  also  to  be  an  affair  of 
adolescence....  I find  his  ideas  repellant;  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  separating  Shelley  from  his  ideas  and  beliefs 
is  still  greater  than  with  Wordsworth. . .and  the  man 
was  humourless,  pedantic,  self-centered,  and  sometimes 
almost  a blackp^uard . 

In  the  past  thirty-six  years  more  than  one  writer 
has  taken  the  simplest  way  out:  agreement  with  Shelley's 
own  contemporaries.  Crane  Brinton  and  J.  B.  Ullman  write 
in  this  attitude.  "This  man  was  a fanatic.  That  he  was 
also  a great  poet  is  beside  the  point.  This  one  action 
[dispersing  pamphlets  from  his  balcony  in  Ireland]  of  his 
enrolls  him  among  the  street  orators,  the  ranters,  the 
dispensers  of  social  salvation  who  haunt  parks  and  street 
corners."  This  was  Brinton 's  opinion,  and  it  is  closely 
akin  to  the  following  quotation  from  Ullman:  "The  Shelley 
of  a century  ago — the  waking,  breathing,  living  man--while 
he  may  very  well  have  created  verses  and  dreamed  dreams 
of  surpassing  ideal  beauty,  was  without  doubt  dangerously 

1 . Quo  ted  by  Read,  In  Defence  of  Shelley,  p.  8. 

2.  Political  Ideas  of  the  English  Romanticists,  p.  I63. 
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mad--a  misfit,  a trouble-maker,  and  a menace  to  organized 
society. 

It  would  almost  seem  presumptuous  to  venture  yet 
another  discussion  of  Shelley's  radicalism.  Put  the  very 
variety  and  confusion  created  by  the  opinions  about  the  poet 
is  enough  to  make  this  student,  at  least,  want  to  tear  away 
the  years,  to  see  Shelley  in  his  own  age,  to  discover  why  ' 

he  was  a radical  and  an  outcast,  and  to  examine  all  of  his  ! 

views  that  were  considered  radical,  as  they  manifested  them-  ' 
selves  in  his  own  writings,  and  not  merely  as  others  have 
seen  fit  to  interpret  them.  "For  students  of  Shelley  ' 

there  will  always  remain  enough  mystery  to  feed  the  mind."  ' 
Before  this  investigation  can  begin,  however,  some  definltior, 
as  to  what  is  meant  by  Radicalism  must  be  advanced. 

The  term  Radicalism  does  not  need  to  suggest  only 
revolution  and  destruction.  Radicalism  may  be  defined  as  a 
desire  to  abolish  existing  institutions  or  beliefs,  which 
it  believes  are  no  longer  helpful,  and  to  present  to  mankind 
its  conditions  for  an  ideal  state  where  everyone  is  free 
and  happy.  Fundamentally  it  is  interested  in  changing  the 
ideals  of  man,  which  are  vital  to  his  progress,  and  with  the 
advance  of  which  institutions  can  never  hope  to  keep  pace. 
Such  a Radicalism  was  Shelley's.  Circumstances  forced  him 

1 . ?.^ad  Shelley,  p”^  ST 

2.  Weaver,  Toward  the  Understanding  of  Shelley,  p.  236. 
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to  remain  for  the  most  part  a dreamer  rather  than  a doer, 
a radical  poet  rather  than  an  active  reformer.  But,  as 
■p.  J.  MacDonald  has  pointed  out,  ’'the  poet  and  the  radical 
are  brothers.  Both  live  on  abstractions. 


II 

Causes  of  Shelley’s  Radicalism 

1.  The  Background  of  His  Age 

"Poets,  not  otherwise  than  philosophers, 

painters,  sculptors,  and  musicians,  are,  in  one  sense,  the 

creators,  and,  in  another,  the  creations  of  their  age. 

2 

From  this  subjection  the  loftiest  do  not  escape." 

In  his  ovm  words,  Shelley  thus  wrote  what  is  a fitting 
introduction,  because  of  its  aptness,  to  the  question  of 
how  his  own  age  made  him  a radical. 

In  the  year  1792,  the  date  of  Shelley's  birth, 
revolution  was  in  the  air.  Never  before  had  there  been  so 
keenly  felt  a general  upheaval  in  the  political  scheme  of 
things.  France  and  America  had  started  an  ever-widening 
current  of  thought  and  propaganda;  Ireland  was  in  a state 
of  overt  rebellion;  England  was  being  threatened  with  loss 
of  her  security  by  agitators  whose  messages  of  social 

1.  yhe  kadicalism  of  Shelley  and  Its  Sources,  p.  10^ 

2.  Complete  Works,  ed . Forman,  Vol.  II,  p.  143. 
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injustices  and  oppressions  were  "beginning  to  take  effect  on 
laborers  and  artisans.  The  mark  of  the  French  Revolution 
had  been  deep  on  the  face  of  England  security,  and  when  it 
had  passed  she  faced  a new  and  more  vivid  peril  in  the  rise 
of  Napoleon.  Only  her  Navy  stood  between  England  and  his 
rapidly  rising  ranks.  By  1809  war  enveloped  all  of  Europe, 
"lie  little  conqueror  had  only  two  countries  left  to  over- 
throw, Russia  and  England.  In  1812  Shelley  and  his  young 
wife  went  to  Ireland  to  save  what  little  freedom  might  be 
left  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  Ireland  by  this  time  had 
openly  revolted  against  England  I It  took  Nature  and  the 
long  Russian  winter  to  check  Napoleon’s  glory.  In  1815,  he 
was  sent  to  St.  Helena.  But  even  now  England  knew  no  peace 
from  worry. 

Allene  Gregory  has  discovered  that  the  Revolutionary 
spirit  in  France  caused  roughly  five  different  popular 
reactions  in  England.  These  five  stages  of  feeling  are 
worth  noting  here  because  they  Include  the  span  of  Shelley's 
life,  from  1792  to  1832.  ’*(1)  1789-1791,  general  approval 

of  the  fall  of  a despotism.  A confident  expectation  that 
France  would  establish  a constitutional  monarchy  on  Whig 
principles.  (2)  1792.  Rapidly  waning  confidence  in  the 
Revolution,  as  the  bourgeoisie  lost  control  and  the  movement 
threatened  to  become  genuinely  democratic.  England  further 
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antagonized  "by  her  economic  interests.  (3)  1793  and  1794. 
The  reaction  at  its  height.  War  was  declared.  National 
hatred  and  class  hatred  together  reached  fever  heat.  These 
were  evil  days  for  the  Revolutionists  in  England. 

"During  the  ten  years  preceding  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
hatred  of  France  and  detestation  of  anything  remotely  sugges 
ing  Revolution  or  even  reform  continued  unabated.  As  the 
power  of  Bonaparte  increased,  an  element  of  terror  was  added 
England  was  fighting  literally  for  national  life  as  well  as 
for  the  world  market  her  increasing  manufactures  demanded. 
Never  had  the  feeling  of  nationality  run  so  high. 

"The  war  period  from  1795  to  1815  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute a fourth  period  in  the  history  of  English  Revolu- 
tionism. The  last  stage,  from  the  battle  of  Waterloo  to 
1820,  was  the  worst  of  the  reaction,  when  the  stimuli  of 
anger,  fear,  and  patriotism  had  ceased,  and  a heavy  pall 
of  disillusionment  and  conservatism  without  ideals  seemed 
to  have  settled  over  the  whole  country."^ 

At  no  time  in  England  were  the  Revolutionists  a large 
and  powerful  group,  and  when  the  reaction  against  every- 
thing concerned  with  France  came,  all  the  many  noisy  little 
Jacobin  c‘l  uIds  were  suppressed  with  a high  hand.  The 
English  government,  alarmed  over  the  prevalence  of  social 

1^  The  French  Revolution  and  the  English  Novel,  pp^  21^227 
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unrest,  checked  any  doctrines  that  might  spread  and  threaten 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  England  needed  a champion 
for  her  throne  and  ancient  constitution.  She  was  not  to 
find  him  in  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

Shelley  lived  in  an  age  of  conservatism,  but  he  was 
not  of  it.  In  those  days  of  the  early  century  when  a hatred 
and  distrust  of  radicalism  was  in  the  air,  he  was  the  only 
English  poet  who  remained  steadfast  to  the  Revolutionary 
principles.  Others  of  his  generation,  notably  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  and  Southey  turned  against  their  youthful  en- 
thusiasms, the  last  two  not  without  a touch  of  the  farcical, 
when  they  allowed  their  glorious  vision  of  Pantlsocracy 
and  a new  world  to  be  completely  blotted  out  by  the  Pricker 
sisters  and  marriage.  Shelley’s  poetry  was  the  fine  flower 
of  the  Revolution.  Kis  age  felt  this  and  repudiated  him. 

He  himself  was  conscious  of  it,  but  he  continued,  with  a 
true  propagandist  seal,  to  ram  his  ideas  into  the  very 
teeth  of  the  society  around  him.  He  saw  much  that  he  wished 
changed  in  England;  it  v/as  not  merely  her  system  of  govern- 
ment which  he  detested;  and  he  was  too  much  the  lover  of 
truth  and  freedom,  to  check  any  of  his  thoughts.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  he  was  regarded  as  a radical  and  an  alien 
being  by  his  native  land.  Shelley  chose  hope,  when  most  of 
his  countrymen  chose  something  more  like  despair. 


We  cannot,  however,  advance  the  sweeping  statement 
that  Shelley  was  a radical  Just  because  of  the  social  condi- 
tions around  him.  "No  men  and  no  schools  can  be  said  to 

have  formed  Shelley;  what  they  did  was  to  reinforce  his  ^ 

1 ! 

beliefs  and  supply  food  for  his  insatiable  mind."  This 

was  the  opinion  advanced  by  J.  R.  Ullman  in  1930,  entirely 

at  variance  with  the  following  decision  of  another  twentieth 

century  student:  "The  history  of  Shelley's  life  is  a 

series  of  incidents  which  tended  to  make  him  a radical. 

He  never  had  a chance  to  be  anything  else....  Even  v/ere 

he  temperamentally  conservative,  the  experiences  that  he 

underwent  v/ere  of  such  a nature  as  to  inevitably  lead  him 

2 

into  radicalism."  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  Justify 
both  of  these  conclusions.  Shelley's  nature  and  certain 
outstanding  Influences  in  his  life  m.ay  be  said  to  have 
played  almost  an  equal  part  in  making  him  the  radical  that 
he  was . 

2.  Innate  Influences 

ileorge  Santayana,  in  the  beautiful  prose  which 
is  his  to  command,  has  described  Shelley's  character  in 
these  words:  "Shelley's  mind  disinherited  itself  out  of 
allegiance  to  Itself,  because  it  was  too  sensitive  and  too 
highly  endowed  for  the  world  into  which  it  had  descended....  ' 

1.  Mad  Shelley,  p.  21~ 

2.  MacDonald,  The  Radicalism  of  Shelley  and  Its  Sources,  p.  ]. 
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If  the  world  continued  to  confine  and  obsess  him,  he  hated 

the  world,  and  gasped  for  freedom.  Being  incapable  of 

understanding  reality,  he  revelled  in  creating  world  after 

world  in  ideas....  This  winged  spirit  had  a heart.  It 

darted  swiftly  on  its  appointed  course,  neither  expecting 

nor  understanding  opposition;  but  when  it  met  opposition 

it  did  not  merely  flutter  and  collapse;  it  was  inwardly 

outraged;  it  protested  proudly  against  fate;  it  cried  aloud 

for  liberty  and  justice.”^ 

Certainly  Shelley's  disposition  influenced  his 

radicalism.  As  a child  he  rejected  formal  training  and 

correction,  and  at  Eton  he  waged  continual  warfare  against 

the  authorities  with  his  boyish  pranks,  conceived  to  tease 

and  annoy  his  masters.  He  was  expelled  for  some  offense 

the  nature  of  which  is  not  known,  Just  as  he  was  later 

expelled  from  Oxford  for  refusing  to  answer  questions  about 

the  pamphlet  he  had  written.  With  him  study  was  a passion; 

he  was  to  be  found,  book  in  hand,  at  all  hours.  Yet  he 

refused  to  keep  within  the  beaten  path  of  knowledge 

prescribed  by  the  schools.  "He  was,  indeed,  a whole  univer 

sity  in  himself  to  me,"  wrote  one  of  his  few  friends,  Hogg. 

"In  one  respect  alone  could  I pretend  to  resem.ble  him-- in 

2 

an  ardent  desire  to  gain  knowledge." 

1.  Winds  of  Doctrine,  p.  159. 

2.  Shelley  at  Oxford,  p.  34. 


Hogg,  too,  is  responsible  for  a story  which  shows 
that  Shelley  loved  an  argument  of  ajiy  kind.  He  would  even 
seem  sentimental  about  a good  dispute,  loving  to  indulge 
in  it  for  its  own  salie.  Hogg  relates  that  he  was  seated 
one  night  at  dinner  beside  a pale,  shy  youth  who  seemed  to 
have  no  friends.  In  some  way  the  two  began  a conversation 
which  developed  into  an  argument  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  the  imaginative  v/orks  of  the  German  school  and  those  of 
the  Italian  school.  So  vehement  did  Shelley  become  in  his 
defense  of  the  former  that  the  two  awoke  later  to  the 
realization  that  they  were  alone  in  the  dining  hall. 

Hogg  suggested  that  they  adjourn  to  his  rooms,  but,  in 
the  transit  Shelley  lost  the  thread  of  his  discourse, 
and  the  whole  of  his  enthusiasm  in  the  interests  of 
Germany.  While  Hogg  was  lighting  the  candles,  his  guest 
calmly  admitted  that  he  was  not  qualified  to  ma.intain 
such  a discussion,  since  he  knev/  the  German  works  only 
through  a few  translations,  8.nd  the  Italian  works  not 
at  all.  In  their  many  ensuing  arguments,  Shelley 
seemed  to  sense  which  side  his  friend  v/ould  take,  and 
then  deliberately  proceed  to  disprove  it.  Hogg  observes 
that  it  may  seem  strange  for  a fanciful  and  eager  person 
like  Shelley  always  to  liave  adopted  the  skeptical  atti- 
tude, but  he  goes  on  to  expla.in,  "although  the  position  in 
which  the  sceptic  and  the  materialist  love  to  entrench 
themselves,  offers  no  picturesque  attractions  to  the  eye 
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of  the  poet,  it  is  well  adapted  to  defensive  warfare,  and 
it  is  not  easy  for  an  ordinary  enemy  to  dislodge  him,  who 
occupies  a post  that  derives  strength  from  the  weakness 
of  the  assailant.”^ 

Shelley,  as  Hogg  has  described  him,  should  make 

everyone  agree  at  least  that  he  looked  like  the  populan 

conception  of  a radica,!  i "He  wa^s  tall,  but  he  stooped  so 

much  tliat  he  seemed  of  low  stature.  His  clothes  were 

expensive,  and  made  according  to  the  most  approved  mode  of 

the  day,  but  they  were  tumbled,  rumpled,  unbrushed.  His 

gestures  v/ere  abrupt,  and  sometimes  violent,  occasionally 

even  av/kward,  yet  more  frequently  gentle  and  graceful.... 

His  features,  his  whole  face,  and  particularly  his  head, 

were,  in  fact,  unusually  small;  yet  the  last  apneared  of 

a remarkable  bulk,  for  his  hair  was  long  and  bushy,  and 

in  fits  of  absence,  and  in  the  agonies  (if  I may  use  the 

word)  of  anxious  thought,  he  often  rubbed  it  fiercely  with 

his  hands,  or  passed  his  fingers  quickly  through  his  locks 

2 

unconsciously,  so  that  it  was  singularly  wild  and  rough.” 

3.  External  Influences 

Timothy  Shelley,  the  poet's  father,  was  the 
first  important  external  influence  on  his  innate  tendency 

1.  Shelley  at  Oxford,  p.  72^ 

2.  Ibid. . pp,.  10-11. 
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to  radicalism.  The  son,  gifted  with  untameahle  individu- 
ality, and  bent  on  piercing  beneath  the  shejns  and  fictions 
of  society,  was  driven  by  the  very  circumstances  of  his 
birth  into  exaggerated  warfare  with  the  world's  opinion. 

Few  revolutionists  would  be  such  if,  like  Shelley,  they 
were  heir  to  a baronetcy.  The  main  objection  the  poet  felt 
toward  his  parent,  however,  W8.s  his  position  as  a stolid 
country  gentleman,  vdio  could  understand  nothing  beyond  the 
barriers  of  convention.  Timothy  Shelley  had  theories  about 
educating  a young  gentlemeji,  and  they  were  every  bit  as 
narrowly  determined  as  those  of  Sir  Austin  Feverel.  Like 
the  young  Richard  in  Meredith's  novel,  Shelley  managed  to 
brealv  loose  and  create  for  himself  a world  immensely  at 
odds  v;ith  what  his  father  had  planned.  Sir  Timothy  serves 
as  one  more  example,  along  with  Sir  Austin  Feverel  and 
the  sa.ge  Chesterfield,  of  the  failure  of  parents  blinded 
by  visions  of  themselves  as  true  types  of  revered  patriarchs 
and  shepherds  over  their  wives  and  children.  He  followed 
the  dictates  of  convention  in  both  politics  and  religion, 
and  deemed  it  most  unfashionable  to  ponder  and  dispute 
over  either  as  did  his  son.  Craving  distinction,  Timothy 
Shelley  achieved  insignificance.  He  was  even  willing  to 
encourage  his  son's  literary  endeavors  financially,  until 
the  opinions  expressed  in  them  terrified  him.  When  the 
youth  was  expelled  from  college,  the  father  delivered  a 
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typical  ultimatum  that  he  return  home  and  alter  his  views. 
Refused,  Sir  Timotliy  felt  himself  most  ill-used. 

It  is  enough  to  say  tlio.t  Shelley  and  his  father 
became  enemies.  Modern  psychologists  would  have  us  go 
still  further.  "In  The  Cencl  his  father  is  portrayed  as 
the  base  and  unnatural  creature  who  rejoiced  over  the 
death  of  his  sons  and  the  rape  of  his  daughter,  " writes 
Mr.  Moore.  "And  so  Shelley  vrresuis  his  vengeance  upon 
him  by  portraying  him  in  such  horrid  form,  and  then 
slaying  him  by  assassins  hired  by  his  daughter.  Those 
familiar  with  the  psychoajialytic  interpretation  of  the 
dream  v/ill  not  be  surprised  at  such  an  interpretation. 

The  Cenci  shows  that  unconsciously  Shelley  would  have 
liked  to  kill  his  father.  This  does  not  mean  that  such 
a thought  actua.lly  entered  his  conscious  mind."^ 

Shelley’s  school  career  had  a great  deal  to  do  with 
making  him  feel  an  alien  creature.  He  stood  out  from  his 
classmates  Just  as  he  later  did  from  his  countrymen.  The 
March  4,  1848  issue  of  the  Athenaeum  contained  following 
reminiscences  of  a man  who  ha.d  attended  Eton  with 
him:  "Shelley  as  a boy  v/as  a being  never  to  be  for- 

gotten. He  stood  apart  from  the  whole  school.  I have  the 
list  before  me  now  for  the  year  1807 — amounting  to  440 
boyg;  and  I will  venture  to  say  tha.t  there  is  not  a man  of  t4|em 

1.  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  pp.  28-29.  LThis  passage  is  quoted 

more  for  amusement  than  any  other  reason.] 
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living  who  does  not  remember  Shelley  for  his  v/ild  and 
marked  peculiarity."  This  writer  goes  on  to  relate  a story 
of  the  insults  which  the  poet  was  to  encounter  all  his  life 
from  Englishmen:  "Like  Tasso's  Jailer,  his  heartless 
tyrants  all  but  raised  up  the  demon  which  they  said  was 
in  him.  I have  seen  him  surrounded,  hooted,  baited  like  a 
maddened  bull, — and  at  this  distance  of  time  I seem  to  hear 
ringing  in  my  ears  the  cry  which  Shelley  was  wont  to  utter 
in  his  paroxysm  of  revengeful  anger:... a paroxysm  of  anger 
which  made  his  eyes  flash  like  a tiger's,  his  cheeks  grow 
pale  as  death,  his  limbs  quiver,  and  his  hair  stand  on  end," 
During  his  years  at  the  University,  the  young  radical 
found  only  one  man  who  understood,  sympathized  with,  and 
encouraged  his  principles.  This  man  was  one  of  his  pro- 
fessors, Dr.  Lind,  for  whom  he  came  to  have  a deep  and 
rare  affection.  Lind  alone,  of  a.ll  those  who  peopled  his 
childhood,  survives  in  his  poetry,  noticeably  in  the 
characters  of  the  old  hermit  in  The  Revolt  of  Islam,  and 
Zonoras,  the  friend  of  young  Prince  Athanese.  At  one  time 
when  Shelley  lay  ill  of  a fever  at  his  home,  and  had  con- 
ceived the  notion  that  his  father  wished  to  place  him  in  a. 
mad  house,  the  boy  sent  to  Eton  for  his  friend.  Lind  came 
at  once,  and  restored  the  youth's  confidence  by  his  under- 
stajiding.  On  the  young  Shelley's  ideas,  he  had  more  of  aji 
influence  than  is  usua,lly  accorded  him.  Lind  wa-s  the  first 
real  schola.r  with  v^hom  Shelley  communed.  With  the 
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professor,  Shelley  read  Plato's  Symposium,  the  one  book 
which  could  best  unite  and  reconcile  his  religious  emotions 
at  that  time.  Lind  was  interested  in  demonology 
and  used  to  curse  King  G-eorge  as  vehemently  as  did  his 
pupil.  He,  too,  was  a.  v/ell-v;isher  for  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  its  principles,  nor  did  its  failure  daunt  him. 

Both  the  old  hermit  and  Zonoras  are  filled  with  hopes  of 
Liberty  in  dark  times  of  defeat. 

But  even  Dr.  Lind  could  not  prevent  Shelley's 

ejection  from  the  university.  His  wife  has  described 

this  incident  in  the  light  of  Shelley's  feelings.  "At 

the  age  of  seventeen,  fragile  in  health  and  frame,  of 

the  purest  habits  in  morals,  full  of  devoted  generosity  and 

universal  kindness,  glowing  with  ardour  to  attain  wisdom, 

resolved  at  every  personal  sacrifice  to  do  right,  burning 

with  a desire  for  affection  and  sympathy, — he  was  treated 

1 

as  a reprobate,  ca.st  forth  as  a criraino-1."  The  world  in 
which  he  found  himself  was  a.s  different  from  his  ideal  b.s 
it  could  be,  but  he  was  not  afraid  to  face  it.  His  eight 
years  of  school  life  had  intensified  all  his  deepest 
feelings,  and  strengthened  his  determination  to  express 
them.  But  to  be  forced  into  a position  of  isolation  and 
defiance  at  his  age  v/as  dangerous;  he  was  made  to  seek  his 
remedies  for  the  ills  of  the  world  in  books  of  hidden  lore; 

1.  Complete  Works,  ed.  Forman,  p.  lii. 
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hie  tendency  to  be  abstract  was  encouraged.  In  the  dedica 
tion  to  The  Revolt  of  Islan.  he  wrote  these  stanzas,  which 
reveal  the  plan  of  life  forced  upon  him  as  a reaction  to 
the  difficulties  of  his  childhood: 


III 

"Thoughts  of  great  deeds  were  mine,  dear  friend,  v/hen  first 
The  clouds  which  wrap  this  world  from  youth  did  pass. 

I do  remember  v/ell  the  hour  which  burst 
Ily  spirit's  sleep.  A fresh  Llay-dawn  it  was, 

V/hen  I walked  forth  upon  the  glittering  grass. 

And  wept,  I knev/  not  why:  until  there  rose 
From  the  near  schoolroom  voices  that,  alas  i 
Were  but  the  echo  from  a world  of  woes — 

The  harsh  and  grating  strife  of  tyrants  and  of  foes. 

IV 

And  then  I clasped  my  hands,  and  looked  around; 

But  none  was  near  to  mock  my  streaming  eyes. 

Which  poured  their  warm  drops  on  the  sunny  ground. 

So,  without  shame,  I spake: — 'I  v;ill  be  wise. 

And  Just,  and  free,  and  wild,  if  in  me  lies 

Such  power;  for  1 grow  weary  to  behold 

The  selfish  and  the  strong  still  tyrannize 

Without  reproach  or  check. ' I then  controlled 

My  tears,  my  heart  grew  calm,  and  I v/as  meek  and  bold. 

V 

And  from  tho.t  hour  did  I with  earnest  thought 
Heap  knowledge  from  forbidden  mines  of  lore; 

Yet  nothing  that  my  tyrants  kne\7  or  taught 
I cared  to  learn — but  from  tliat  secret  store 
Wrought  linlced  armour  for  my  soul,  before 
It  might  walk  forth  to  wa.r  among  manl'iind. 

Thus  power  and  hope  were  strengthened  more  and  more 
Within  me;  till  there  came  upon  my  mind  ^ 

A sense  of  loneliness,  a thirst  with  which  I pined." 


1.  Complete  Works,  ed.  Formaji,  Vol.  I,  pp.  102-103. 
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Thus  far  we  have  seen  three  influences  ?/hich  developec. 

the  spirit  of  radicalism  in  Shelley:  Timothy  Shelley,  Dr. 

Lind,  and  his  school  career.  The  fourth,  William  Godwin, 

was  the  most  important  of  all.  From  this  man  Shelley  derived 

the  major  doctrines  of  his  creed.  "To  attempt  to  understand 

Shelley  v/ithout  the  aid  of  Godwin  is  a task  hardly  more 

promising  than  it  v/ould  be  to  read  Hilton  without  the  Bible. 

Godwin's  doctrines  gave  Shelley  something  concrete  v/ith  which 

to  work.  But  this  is  better  expressed  in  a letter  the  poet 

v;rote  to  Godwin  after  re-perusing  Political  Justice.  *1  was 

no  longer  the  votary  of  romance',  he  wrote.  'Till  then  I had 

existed  in  an  ideal  world — now  I found  that  in  this  universe 

of  ours  was  enough  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  heart, 

o 

enough  to  employ  the  discussion  of  reason'.*"  The  doctrines 
of  Political  Justice  had  first  ensnared  Shelley's  imagination 
while  he  was  at  Eton,  and  his  diaries  show  that  he  re-read 
it  nearly  every  year  of  his  life.  Queen  Hab  is  nothing  but 
Godwin  in  verse;  Prometheus  Unbound  and  Hellas  might  almost 
be  called  his  greatest  achievements. 

In  the  early  stages  of  their  friendship,  Godwin 
seemed  a veritable  sage  of  wisdom  to  the  youth,  an  oracle 
who  could  guide  him  to  the  most  promising  paths.  At  the  time, 
Godwin  was  fifty-six  years  old,  s-nd  the  young  enthusiast  but 

1.  Brails  ford.  Shelley.  Godwin,  and  Their  Circle,  o.  212. 

2.  Quoted  by  Gregory,  The  French  Revolution  and  the  English 
Novel . p.  122. 
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t’jenty.  'G-uide  thou  and  direct  me  in  all  the  weakness  of 
my  inconsistencies',  he  wrote  in  worshipful  manner.  'Vdien 
you  reprove  me,  reason  speaks;  I acquiese  in  her  decisions'. 
Later  in  life  Shelley  was  to  find  tliat  not  all  philosophers 
are  willing  to  follow  their  ovm  precepts  when  their  personal, 
lives  are  concerned.  After  preaching  for  free  love,  God- 
v/in  forbade  Shelley  the  permission  to  court  his  daughter, 
Uary,  because  the  poet  was  a married  man.  V/lien  she  left 
home  to  live  with  Shelley,  he  v;as  vigorous  in  his 
denunciations.  For  two  years  he  refused  to  meet  the 
youth,  although  he  was  not  too  outraged  to  continue  to 
accept  financial  assistance  from  the  prodigal.  Even 
when  put  to  this  test,  however,  Shelley  v;as  unswerving 
in  his  respect  for  Godv/in's  creed. 

LoPd  Byron  was  the  man  who  shared  exile  from  England 
with  Shelley,  and  who  strengthened  his  radicalism  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life.  Byron  was  one  of  the  few  real 
friends  the  poet  ever  had.  From  his  position  of  exile, 
Shelley  vrrote  to  Thomas  Peacock  in  England  these  v;ords, 
which  describe  the  general  attitude  toward  Byron  as  well 
as  toward  himself:  "I  am  regarded  by  all  who  know  or 
hear  of  me,  except,  I think,  on  the  whole,  five  individual Sj 
as  a rare  prodigy  of  crime  and  pollution,  whose  look  even 
might  infect.  This  is  a large  computation,  and  I don't 


1. Quo  ted  by  Stephen,  Hours  in  a Library. 
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think  I could  mention  more  than  tliree.  Such  is  the  spirit 
of  the  English  abroad  as  well  as  at  honie.”^ 

Byron  shared  the  title  of  "red  radical"  with  his 
fellow  poet.  Hiss  Clermont  remembered  a story  to  illustrate 
the  terra,  vmich  was  hers,  \71iile  she  and  Byron  were  visiting 
the  Shelleys  at  an  inn  near  Harlow,  a number  of  French 
prisons-of-war  from  Waterloo  were  shut  up  in  the  adjoining 
stables.  A group  from  the  inn  v/ent  to  look  at  them,  ajid 
Byron  and  Shelley  of  course  sympathized  with  their  cause. 

To  a question  of  Byron's,  one  prisoner  shouted  a cry  which 
was  at  once  talien  up  by  the  others:  "Vive  I'Empereur  J" 
Immediately  Shelley,  too,  took  up  the  cry.  Out  came  the 
landlord,  pleading  with  them  to  stop,  and  shouting  a 
vigorous  "Hurrah  for  Wellington, " to  try  to  keep  the 
villagers  from  hearing  this  heresy.  Byron  ignored  him; 
except  for  demanding  liquor  for  them  all.  He  made  even 
Shelley  for^o  his  usual  lemonade  to  join  in  the  toast, 
which  by  this  time  was  as  vehement  for  "Lor ’Beeron"  as  for 
Napoleon. 

However  much  he  pretended  not  to  care,  Shelley  was 
never  as  blithe  as  Byron  about  their  banishment.  The 
influence  of  his  fellow  exile,  however  strengthening, 
was,  as  he  more  theji  once  acknowledged,  and  as  his  wife 


1,  Complete  7/orks.  ed.  Forman,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  104. 
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plainly  perceived,  to  a great  extent,  depressing.  No  amount 
of  nonchalo.nt  exuberajice  on  Byron's  part  could  malve  Shelley 
forget  the  sting  of  his  loneliness,  his  helplessness  to 
maJie  his  dreams  for  mankind  come  true.  His  last  years, 
only  the  end  of  his  youth,  were  far  from  happy.  "An  exile, 
and  strongly  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  the  majority 
of  his  countrymen  regarded  him  with  sentiments  of  aversion, 
such  as  his  omi  heart  could  experience  towards  none,  he 
sheltered  himself  from  such  disgusting  and  painful  thoughts 
in  the  calm  retreats  of  poetry,  and  built  up  a world  of  his 
ov/n,  with  the  more  pleasure,  since  he  hoped  to  Induce  some- 
one or  two  to  believe  that  the  world  might  become  such,  did 
mahlcind  themselves  consent."^ 

The  last  quotation,  as  have  been  several  of  the  others, 
is  from  the  writings  of  Mary  Godwin,  Shelley's  second  wife. 
Her  influence  on  his  radicalism  cannot  be  ignored.  She  was 
kno’.Tn  in  her  oxrn  age  as  a free-thinker,  and  her  reputation 
as  an  agitator  for  the  rights  of  women  has  survived  to  our 
century.  Throughout  Shelley's  life,  he  searched  for  his 
ideal  woman,  and  those  whom  he  loved  had  a profound  effect 
on  him.  His  first  love  affair  was  broken  off  because  his 
unorthodox  views  alarmed  Harriet  Grove.  Tlieir  final  separa- 
tion occurred  immediately  after  his  expulsion  from  Oxford, 
and  left  him  doubly  bitter,  and  intensely  determined  to  find 


1.  Complete  Works,  ed.  Forman,  Vol.  I,  n.  Ixx. 
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perfect  woman.  His  o\7n  principles,  however,  led  him  into 
an  unhappy  marriage  with  Harriet  Westbrook.  Believing  her 
the  victim  of  parental  tyranny,  Shelley  married  her  out  of 
sympathy,  and  to  give  her  the  freedom  to  v/hich  he  believed 
everyone  wa.s  entitled.  Her  early  enthusiasm,  which 
progressed  to  the  point  of  accompanying  him  to  Ireland 
and  helping  him  distribute  pamphlets  to  the  people  from 
their  balcony,  soon  died  out,  and  Shelley  turned  to  others 
for  encouragement.  The  poet's  radicalism  was  brought  to 
great  public  censure  when  she  committed  suicide  a few  years 
later,  he  having  by  this  time  fallen  in  love  with  Ifery  G-odwir  • 
Some  writers  assert  that  in  Uary,  Shelley  found  the 
woman  he  sought  so  eagerly;  others  maintain  that  at  the  time 
of  his  des-th  he  had  fallen  in  love  again,  v/ith  Emilia 
Viviani,  still  seeking  his  ideal  mate.  Only  a study  of 
Shelley's  conception  of  Love  can  malce  clear  his  frequent 
changes  of  affection.  His  writings  abound  in  references 
to  his  radical  beliefs. 
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Radical  Tendencies  In  the  ^Trltlngs  of  Shelley 

1.  Concerning  the  Affections 
A,  Love 

The  first  time  Shelley  experienced  the  emotion 

of  Love,  It  took  complete  possession  of  his  mind  and  heart, 

and  never  afterward  released  Its  hold  on  him.  That  first 

unhappy  love  affair  made  a tremendous  Impression  on  him. 

On  January  3,  1811  he  v/rote  to  Hogg:  “I  am  afraid  there 

Is  selfishness  In  the  passion  of  love,  for  I cannot  a.vold 

feeling  every  Instant  as  If  ray  soul  was  bursting;  but  I 

will  feel  no  more.'  It  Is  selfish.  I would  feel  for  others, 

but  for  myself — Oh,  ho?:  much  rather  would  I expire  In  the 

strugglei  Yes,  that  were  a rellefi  Is  suicide  wrong?  I 

sleot  with  a loaded  pistol  and  some  nolson  last  night,  but 
1 

did  not  die."  Romeo  was  never  more  ardent!  There  Is  nothin 
particularly  radical  In  these  lines;  first  love  Is  often 
like  that.  Harriet  Westbrook,  who  Inspired  them,  would 
probably  have  been  flattered  by  such  an  outburst,  but 
Shelley's  theories  as  to  the  enjoyment  of  love  were  another 
matter. 


"Shelley  Is  above  all  things,  the  poet  of  modem 
2 

love."  To  d.  great  extent  this  remark  Is  true,  but  even 
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1.  Complete  Works,  ed.  Ingpen,  Vol.  VIII^  p,  34 

2.  Shelley  Society's  Papers,  p.  373. 
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our  ''broadminded"  age  is  not  ready  to  accept  some  of  his 
suggestions  wholeheartedly.  To  Shelley,  freedom  was  the 
essence  of  love,  and  a statement  such  as  the  following 
might  easily  have  appeared  in  any  newspaper  today:  "A 
husband  8,nd  wife  ought  to  continue  so  long  united  as  they 
love  each  other:  any  law  which  should  bind  them  to  cohabita- 
tion for  one  moment  after  the  decay  of  their  affection  could 
be  a most  intolerable  tyranny,  and  the  most  unv7orthy  of 
toleration."^  But  most  of  us  even  today  would  term  the 
following  two  quotations  radical.  "Love  is  free:  to  promise 
forever  to  love  the  same  v/oman  is  not  less  absurd  than  to 

promise  to  believe  the  same  creed:  such  a vow,  in  both 

2 

cases,  excludes  us  from  all  inquiry."  The  second  quota- 
tion is  also  from  the  notes  to  Qxieen  Llab:  "A  system  would 
not  have  been  devised  more  studiously  hostile  to  human 
happiness  than  marriage." 

After  such  utterajices  Shelley  felt  tlmt  he  owed 
the  world  some  explanation  of  his  own  marriage, 
which  occurred  less  than  a year  after  they  were 
spoken.  To  Sir  James  La.\7rence,  he  wrote  this  excuse: 

"Love  seems  inclined  to  stay  in  the  prison,  and  my  only 
reason  for  putting  him  in  clmins,  whilst  convinced  of  the 
unholiness  of  the  act,  was  a knowledge  that,  in  the  present 


1.  Complete  Works,  ed.  Forman,  Vol.  IV,  d.  478. 

2.  Ibid.',  p.  479. 

Ibid. . p.  481. 
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state  of  society,  if  love  is  not  thus  villainously  treated, 
she  who  is  most  loved,  ^7ill  be  treated  worse  by  a misjudf^ing 
world. 

In  considering  divorce,  too,  Shelley  did  not  ignore 
the  woman's  position,  as  did  Hilton,  vrho  '.Trote  only  of  the 
grief  and  hardship  to  the  man  who  is  linked  with  an  un- 
suitable wife.  To  Shelley's  mind,  appealing  for  its 
authority  to  Nature,  who  puts  equally  a heart  in  either 
sex,  whichever  found  the  other's  society  first  irksome, 
whether  man  or  woman,  should  have  the  right  to  divorce. 

He  regarded  the  bringing  of  men  and  women  into  closer 
harmony  by  ra.ising  theidea.l  of  love  as  the  most  important 
step  toY/ard  the  renewa.l  of  the  world,  the  achieving  of  the 
life  most  perfect  to  man,  which  he  sought  alv/ays.  He  only 
saw  that  the  present  solution  of  the  marriage  problem  was 
unsuitable  because  it  was  imperfect,  both  in  practice  ajid, 
to  some  extent,  in  theory. 

"The  ideal  anarchism,  of  which  Shelley  is  the  hera.ld, 

is  a state  of  equality  founded  not  on  the  competitive  or 

baser  element  of  human  nature,  but  on  the  higher  and 

2 

ultimately  more  powerful  element,  which  is  love."  Shelley 
v:as  in  love  many  times,  because  the  most  positive  driving 
force  in  his  life  wan  his  search  for  an  ideal,  and  one  of 


1.  Complete  V/orks.  ed.  Forman,  Vol.  V,  p.  346. 

2.  Salt,  Shelley's  Principles,  p.  65. 
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the  elements  of  tragedy  in  his  life  v/as  his  tendency  to 

idealize  every  v/oman  v/ho  attracted  him.  Though  he  experienced 

love  several  times,  hov/ever,  any  mention  of  it  in  his  poetry 

is  treated  in  a very  abstract  and  diffused  form.  His 

idealizing  habit  of  mind  is  the  only  explanation  for  this. 

The  love-invocation  in  Prometheus  Unbound  is  very  ethereal, 

dealing  with  the  whole  of  human  nature  rather  than  with  the 

concrete  emotion  of  an  individual. 

Shelley's  love  embraced  all  mankind.  In  his  own  words, 

"If  v:e  reason,  we  would  be  understood;  if  we  imagine,  we 

would  that  the  airy  children  of  our  brain  were  born  again 

within  another's;  if  we  feel,  vie  would  that  another's 

nerves  should  vibrate  to  our  own,  that  the  beams  of  their 

eyes  should  kindle  at  once  and  mix  and  melt  v;ith  our  own; 

that  lips  of  motionless  ice  should  not  reply  to  lips 

quivering  and  burning  with  the  hea.rt ' s blood.  This  is  Love. 

This  is  the  bond  and  the  sanction  which  connects  not  only 

man  with  man,  but  v/ith  everything  which  exists."^  He 

regarded  love  as  a necessity  to  every  man:  "Sterne  says  that 

if  he  were  in  a desert  he  would  love  some  cypress.  So  soon 

as  this  v/ant  or  power  is  dead,  man  becomes  the  living 

sepulchre  of  himself,  and  wliat  yet  survives  is  the  mere 

2 

husk  of  Y/hat  once  he  was." 

1.  Cora-Plete  Works,  ed.  Forman,  Vol.  V,  p.  268. 

2.  Ibid. . p.  270. 


a)  VeSetarianlsm 

Shelley's  hunanita.rian  principles  led  him 
into  Vegetarianism,  a habit  which  most  of  his  friends, 
especially  Byron,  belittled.  One  story  reveals  that  he 
used  to  buy  up  crayfish  in  order  to  return  them  to  the 
river.'  V/hether  or  not  this  is  true,  we  do  know  tha.t  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  Shelley  abstained  from  meat, 
and  often  walked  around  v/ith  his  pockets  filled  with  bread, 
raisins,  and  nuts. 

Specifically,  Vegetarianism  is  the  practice  of  living 
on  the  products  of  the  Vegeta,ble  Kingdom,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  Eggs  and  Milk  and  its  products  (butter 

and  cheese),  to  the  exclusion  of  Fish,  Flesh,  and  Fowl. 

The  practice  is  very  old,  but  the  term  "Vegetarianism"  was 

not  invented  until  1647,  v/hen  it  first  achieved  ajiy  marked 

and  organized  support.  Wlien  Shelley  formally  adopted  the 
habit,  in  1812,  it  was  usually  referred  to  as  'natural 
diet,  ' 'the  vegetable  regimen,  ' 'Pytha-goreaji  system' 
and  other  plirases,  and  was  indulged  in  not  by  groups  of 
ardent  supporters  as  it  is  today,  but  by  scattered 
enthusiasts.  On  March  14j  1812,  Harriet  Westbrook  vn’ote 
to  a friend:  'You  do  not  know  that  we  have  forsworn  meat 
and  adopted  the  Pyths.gorean  system.  About  a fortnight  has 
elapsed  since  the  change,  and  v/e  do  not  find  ourselves  any 
the  worse  for  it....  V/e  are  delighted  with  it,  and  think 
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it  the  best  thing  in  the  v;orld.  ' 

Several  times  in  his  poems,  Shelley  displays  his 
desire  for  universal  vegetarianism.  A passage  from  Laon  and 
Cythna  is  illustrative: 

"My  brethren,  We  are  freei  the  fruits  are  glowing 
Benes.th  the  stars,  and  the  night  v/inds  a,re  flowing. 

O'er  the  ripe  corn,  the  birds  and  beasts  are  dreaming — 

Never  again  may  blood  of  bird  or  beast 

Stain  v/ith  its  venomous  stream  a human  feast. 

To  the  pure  skies  in  accusation  steaming."^ 

Shelley  has  been  quoted  by  enthusiastic  agitators  of 

the  movement  ever  since  it  began.  A quota.tion  from  one  of 

them  is  sufficient  example  of  the  high  esteem  in  vrhich  he  is 

held.  "Shelley's  Vegetari8,nism  v/as  that  of  the  idealist 

and  the  world  builder;  of  the  prophets  and  the  sons  of 

prophets,  who  amidst  the  darkness  of  the  night  see  afar  the 

heralding  gleams  of  the  coming  davm."'^  Such  a statement 

seems  to  put  too  much  glory  on  a subject  which  is  trivial  to 

the  greater  part  of  manl^ind,  but  it  is  Justified  v/hen  we 

look  at  the  writings  of  the  poet  and  see  the  high  regard 

in  which  he  held  Vegetarianism.  Certainly  his  extravagant 

hopes  for  the  system  reveal  radical  tendencies.  He  actually 

believed  that  widespread  acceptance  of  the  movement  would 

practically  constitute  a cure-all  for  the  troubles  of  any 

nation,  as  the  follovfing  passage  reveals:  "The  spirit  of 


1.  Quoted  by  Axon,  Shelley ' s Vegetarianism,  p.  1. 

2.  Complete  Works,  ed.  Forman,  Vol.  I,  p.  193. 

5.  Quoted  by  Axon,  Shelley's  Verretarlanism.  p.  10. 


the  nation  that  should  take  the  lead  in  this  great  reform 
[vegetarianism]  would  insensibly  become  agricultural;  com- 
merce, with  all  its  vice,  selfishness  and  corruption,  would 
gradually  decline;  more  natural  habits  would  produce  gentler 
manners,  and  the  excessive  complication  of  political  rela- 
tions v/ould  be  so  far  simplified,  that  every  individual 
might  feel  and  understand  why  he  loved  his  country,  and 
took  a personal  interest  in  its  welfare."^  In  another  pas- 
sage from  his  writings,  he  makes  this  ridiculous  assertion: 
"It  is  impossible  that  had  Buonaparte  descended  from  a race 

of  vegetable  feeders,  he  could  have  had  either  the  inclina- 

2 

tion  or  the  power  to  ascend  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons." 
Still  a third  selection,  this  time  from  his  Vindic^ion  of 
Natural  Diet,  asserts:  "The  allegory  of  Adam  and  Eve  eating 
of  the  tree  of  evil,  and  entailing  upon  their  posterity  the 
wrath  of  G-od,  and  the  loss  of  everlasting  life,  admits  of 
no  other  explanation,  than  the  disease  and  crime  that  have 

3 

followed  from  unnatural  diet." 

B.  Friendship 

Shelley's  capacity  for  universal  love  was 
particularly  evident  in  his  friendships.  This  man,  who  was 
regarded  as  a monster  of  wickedness  by  the  people  of  his  age 

1.  Complete  Works,  ed.  Forman,  Vol.  IV,  p^ 

2.  Ibid . , Vol.  V,  p.  14. 

3*  Ibid . , Vol.  V,  p.  6. 
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v/as  yet  admired  as  the  gentlest  and  most  generous  of  men  by 
those  who  v/ere  privileged  to  call  themselves  his  friends. 
’’Anyone,”  wrote  his  wife,  "once  attached  to  Shelley,  must 
feel  all  other  affections,  however  true  and  fond,  as  wasted 
on  barren  soil  in  comparison."^ 

Friendship  with  Shelley  was  not  a mere  name  to  be 
praised:  his  ideals  concerning  it  would  be  radical  in  any 
age.  He  wrote  fully  as  much  about  the  emotion  of  Friendship 
as  he  ever  wrote  about  Love.  He  believed  that  everything  he 
possessed  belonged  also  to  his  friends.  His  purse  was  always 
open.  To  Peacock  he  gave  an  annual  allowance  of  one  thousand 
pounds,  and  he  was  eternally  helping  Hunt  and  Godwin  out  of 
financial  straits.  These  men  shared  his  theories  of  friend- 
ship, and  took  what  he  gave  as  if  it  belonged  to  them. 
Naturally  Shelley  believed  that  nothing  could  prevail 
against  true  Friendship:  "I  am  your  friend,  you  acknowledge 
it,"  he  v/rote  to  Hogg  in  1811.  "You  have  chosen  me  and  we 
are  inseparable;  not  the  little  tyranny  of  idiots  can  affect 

it;  not  the  misrepresentations  of  the  interested.  You  are 

2 

then  my  friend."  And  yet,  despite  the  fact  that  he  sought 
the  ideal  friend  as  eagerly  as  he  searched  for  his  ideal 
woman,  he  seemed  to  find  as  many  friends,  as  wom.en,  lacking 
in  his  specifications.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a poet 

1.  Complete  ’*-orks , ed . Forman,  Vol.  Ti  p.  XITT^II. 

2.  Letters  of  Shelley,  ed.  Ingpen,  Vol.  I,  p.  88. 
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to  love  a friend  deeply,  and  pay  tribute  to  him.  Tennyson's 
In  Memorlam  is  but  one  illustration  of  a common  characteris- 
tic. It  is,  hov/ever,  unusual  for  any  man  to  attach  himself 
with  equal  fervor  to  a number  of  different  friends.  This  is 
what  happened  in  Shelley’s  case;  he  bestowed  his  friendship, 
with  pledges  of  eternal  devotion,  on  Thomas  Hogg,  Elizabeth 
Kitchener,  and  ’Villiam.  Godwin;  he  was  disappointed  later  in 
all  three  of  them.  He  went  from  one  friendship  to  another 
as  quickly  as  he  went  from  one  love  affair  to  the  next. 

Shortly  after  he  had  been  deceived  by  Hogg,  he  wrote  to 
Miss  Kitchener:  "I  could  have  borne  to  die,  to  die  eternally, 
with  any  once-loved  friend.  [Hogg]  I could  coolly  have 
reasoned,  to  the  conclusions  of  reason  I could  have  un- 
hesitatingly submitted;  earth  seemed  to  be  enough  for  our 
intercourse,  on  earth  its  bounds  appeared  to  be  stated,  as 
the  event  hath  dreadfully  proved.  But  with  you--your 
friendship  seems  to  have  generated  a passion  to  which  fifty 
such  fleeting  inadequate  existences  as  these  appear  to  be 
but  the  drop  in  the  bucket,  too  trivial  for  account."^ 

Shelley  experienced  the  happiness  of  friendship  early 
in  his  life.  His  first  real  friendship  thrilled  him  every 
bit  as  much  as  did  his  first  love  affair.  In  his  own  v/ords, 

'I  remember  forming  an  attachment  of  this  kind  at  school. 

I cannot  recall  to  my  raem.ory  the  precise  epoch  at  which 


1.  Letters  of  Shelley,  ed.  Ingpen,  Voi . I,  pp.  16^^-169 . 
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this  took  place,  but  I imap;ine  it  might  have  been  at  the  age 
of  eleven  or  twelve.  The  object  of  these  sentiments  was  a boy 
about  my  own  age,  of  a character  eminently  generous,  brave, 
and  gentle;  and  the  elements  of  human  feeling  seemed  to  have 
been,  from  his  birth,  genially  compounded  v;ithin  him.  There 
was  a delicacy  and  a simplicity  in  his  manners,  inexpres- 
sibly attractive.  It  has  never  been  my  fortune  to  meet  v/ith 
him  since  my  schoolTboy  days;  but  either  I confound  my 
present  recollections  with  the  delusions  of  past  feelings, 
or  he  is  nov/  a source  of  honour  and  utility  to  everyone 
around  him.  The  tones  of  his  voice  were  so  soft  and 
winning,  that  every  word  pierced  into  m.y  heart;  and  their 
pethos  was  so  deep,  that  in  listening  to  him  the  tears  have 
involuntarily  gushed  from  my  eyes . Such  was  the  being  for 
whom  I first  experienced  the  sacred  sentiments  of  friend- 
ship. 

Shelley's  capacity  for  friendship  grew  stronfrer  with 
the  years.  In  dedicating  The  Cenci  to  Leigh  Hunt,  he 
expressed  his  admiration  in  words  which  the  average  person 
would  reserve  for  a much  more  intimate  acquaintance:  "Had 
I known  a person  more  highly  endowed  than  yourself  with  all 
that  it  becomes  a m.an  to  possess,  I had  solicited  for  this 
work  the  ornament  of  his  name.  One  more  gentle,  honourable, 
innocent  and  brave;  one  of  more  exalted  toleration  for  all 


1.  quoted  by  Symonds,  Shelley , p.  9. 
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who  do  and  think  evil,  and  yet  himself  more  free  from  evil; 
one  who  knows  better  how  to  receive  and  how  to  confer  a 
benefit  thou2;h  he  must  ever  confer  far  m.ore  than  he  can 
receive;  one  of  simpler,  and,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  of  purer  life  and  manners  I never  knew;  and  I had 
already  been  fortunate  in  friendships  when  your  name  was 
added  to  the  list."^ 

C.  Incest 

Shelley  was  taken  to  task  by  his  own  genera- 
tion for  using  a theme  of  incest  in  two  of  his  major  poems. 
Again,  his  belief  in  the'  freedom  of  love  must  be  held  res- 
ponsible.  He  could  not  see  why  his  publisher  refused  to 
release  Laon  and  Cythna  until  the  incestuous  relationship 
between  brother  and  sister  had  been  removed.  He  could  see 
no  objection  to  the  practice  of  Incest,  and  tried  to  prove 
that  the  public  would  respect  his  talent,  and  was  already 
undeceived  with  regard  to  the  prejudices  his  poem  attacked. 

As  usual,  however,  he  misjudged  his  audience,  and  was  forced 
in  the  end  to  consent  to  the  alteration,  the  title  being 
changed,  also,  to  The  Revolt  of  Islam.  One  of  the  passages 
which  the  early  nineteenth  century  termed  too  radical  follows : 

"There  we  unheeding  sate,  in  the  Comm.union 
Of  interchanged  vows,  which,  with  a rite 
Of  faith  most  sweet  and  sacred,  stamped  our  union. -- 
Few  were  the  living  hearts  which  could  unite 
Like  ours,  or  celebrate  a bridal  ni?^ht 
With  such  close  sympathies,  for  to  each  other 


1.  Complete  Works,  ed . Forman,  Vol.  II , p . HT 
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Had  hl^  and  solemn  hopes,  the  gentle  mig^t 
Of  earliest  love,  and  all  the  thoughts  which  smother  , 
Cold  Evil's  power,  now  linked  a sister  and  a brother." 

2.  Concerning  Political  Affairs 

Laon  and  Cythna  was  intended  to  be  a revolutionary 

epic.  During  his  entire  career  as  a poet,  Shelley  was 

tremendously  Interested  in  political  affairs.  In  the  year 

of  his  death  he  wrote  to  Peacock;  "I  wish  I had  something 

better  to  do  than  furnish  this  Jingling  food  for  the  hunger 

of  oblivion,  called  verse,  but  I have  not;  and  since  you 

give  me  no  encouragement  about  India,  [Shelley  had  expressed 

a desire  to  be  employed  politically  at  the  court  of  a 

2 

native  prince]  I can  not  hope  to  have." 

A.  Rights  of  Women 

Cythna  was  Shelley's  idealization  of  the 
Revolutionary  woman:  brave  and  fearless,  tender  and  com- 
forting, but,  above  all,  the  equal  and  free  companion  of 
m.an.  The  most  eloquent  and  moving  verses  in  the  poem, 
laon  and  Cythna,  are  those  which  describe  her  leadership 
of  the  women  in  revolt,  and  those  expressing  the  Codwinian 
doctrine  that  vroman  must  be  freed  from  her  position  as  man's 
slave.  These  lines,  illustrating  the  doctrine,  are  among 
the  most  famous  in  Shelley: 


1.  Complete  Works,  Vol.  I,  pp.  210-211. 

2.  Quoted  by  Read,  In  Defense  of  Shelley,  p.  13. 
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"Can  Man  be  free  if  Woman  be  a slave? 

Chain  one  who  lives,  and  breathes  this  boundless  air 

To  the  corruption  of  a closed  gravel 

Can  they  whose  mates  are  beasts,  condemned  to  bear 

Scorn,  heavier  far  than  toil  or  anguish,  dare 

To  tram.ple  their  oppressor?  in  their  home 

Among  their  babes,  thou  knowest  a curse  would  wear 

The  shape  of  woman- -hoary  crime  would  come  i 

Behind,  and  ''^raud  rebuild  religion's  tottering  dome." 

Shelley  looked  ahead  to  the  next  century  when  he  saw 
his  vision  of  womanhood,  '^rateful  for  its  freedom.  Today 
the  emancipation  of  the  female  sex  has  been  approved  to 
the  final  degree.  Shelley  expected  a great  deal  from  the 
aid  of  women.  He  was  planning  a new  world;  Cythna  is 
indispensable  to  Laon  in  his  great  work  of  rebuilding. 

Women  who  have  no  acknowledged  part  in  the  management  of 
society  would  hinder  man  in  his  struggle  for  Liberty. 
Shelley  wanted  to  free  woman  from  the  chains  of  convention, 
and  make  her  man's  most  precious  ally. 

"And  women,  too,  frank,  beautiful,  and  kind 
As  the  free  heaven  which  rains  fresh  light  and  dew 
On  the  wide  earth,  past;  gentle,  radiant  forms. 

From  custom's  evil  taint  exempt  and  pure; 

Speaking  the  wisdom  once  they  could  not  think; 

Looking  emotions  once  they  feared  to  feel. 

And  changed  to  all  which  once  they  dared  to  be. 

Yet  being  now,  made  earth  like  heaven;"^ 


1.  Complete  Works,  ed.  Forman,  Vol.  I,  op.  57-5&» 

2.  Ibid. , Vol.  II,  p.  234. 
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B.  Theory  of  rTOvernment 


In  his  1812  Declaration  of  Rl-hts  Shelley  had 
this  to  say  about  government:  "G-overnment  has  n6  rights;  it 
is  a delegation  from  several  individuals  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  their  own.  It  is  therefore  just,  only  so  far  as  it 
exists  by  their  consent,  useful  only  so  far  as  it  operates 
to  their  well-being.”^  The  passage  might  have  easily  been 
taken  bodily  from  the  writings  of  Locke. 

As  he  grew  older,  Shelley  became  more  visionary  and 
more  radical  in  his  theories  concerning  government.  He 
wrote  no  definite  plan  for  a Utopia,  but  he  thought  in 
terms  of  one  throughout  his  life.  He  sought  pure  Truth  and 
abstract  Justice,  heedless  of  what  institutions  need  be 
sacrificed.  His  hatred  of  monarchies  grew  more  and  more 
vehement.  The  Ode  to  Liberty  contains  this  typical  tirade; 

”0,  that  the  free  would  stamp  the  impious  name 
Of  King  into  the  dust.'  or  write  it  there 
So  that  this  blot  upon  the  page  of  fame 
Were  as  a serpent's  path,  which  the  light  air 
Erases,  and  the  flat  sands  close  behind  1”^ 

The  King  of  England  must  have  been  flattered  by  these  words.': 

"The  King  would  dress  an  ape  up  in  his  crown 
And  robes,  and  seat  him  on  his  glorious  seat, 

And  on  the  right  hand  of  the  gemlike  throne 
Would  place  a gaudy  mock  bird  to  repeat 
The  chatte rings  of  the  monkey — Everyone 
Of  the  prone  courtiers  crawled  to  kiss  the  feet 
Of  their  great  Emperor,  when  the  morning  came, 

And  kissed --alas , how  many  kiss  the  same.'”^ 


1.  Complete  Works,  Vol.  V,  p.  393 • 

2.  Ibid . , Vol.  II,  p.  313. 

3.  Ibid..  Vol.  ITT,  p.  270. 
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Until  the  time  of  his  death,  Shelley  shov;ed  an  eager 
interest  in  the  fight  of  G-reece  for  Liberty.  How  much 
bolder  than  any  lines  from  the  Declaration  of  Rig;ht3  are 
these!  "Well  do  these  destroyers  ["tyrants",  or  kings]  of 
mankind  know  their  enemy,  when  they  impute  the  insurrection 
in  Greece  to  the  same  spirit  before  which  they  tremble 
throu^^hout  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  that  enemy  well  knows 
the  power  and  the  cunning  of  its  opponents,  and  watches 
the  moment  of  their  approaching  weakness  and  inevitable 
division  to  wrest  the  bloody  sceptres  from  their  grasp. 
Shelley  visioned  a society  where  free,  spontaneous  benefi- 
cence would  replace  formal  government,  v/here  the  reign  of 
law  would  be  succeeded  by  that  of  love,  and  where  the 
simple  instincts  of  the  human  heart  would  be  holier  than 
any  ethical  code. 

C.  liberty 

Liberty  for  every  man  was  the  aim  of  Shelley, 
true  disciple  of  William  Godwin.  He  held  that  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  civil  liberty  is  to  be  preferred  to  all 
other  blessings.  His  first  real  effort  on  its  behalf 
inspired  these  words:  "Oh!  Ireland,  thou  emerald  of  the 
ocean,  whose  sons  are  generous  and  brave,  v;hose  daughters 
are  honorable,  frank,  and  fair;  thou  art  the  isle  on  whose 
green  shores  I have  desired  to  set  the  standard  of  Liberty 


1.  Complete  Works,  ed.  'R’orman,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  44. 
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erected,  a flag  of  fire,  a beacon  at  which  the  world  shall 
light  the  torch  of  Freedom.'*^  Failure  of  his  mission,  and 
subsequent  experience  with  the  world,  however,  changed 
Shelley's  tone  to  one  of  bitterness.  In  1819,  he  paraphrased 
England's  National  Anthem  with  these  lines: 

"God  prosper,  speed,  and  save, 

God  raise  from  England's  grave 
Her  murdered  Queen! 

Pave  with  swift  victory 
The  steps  of  Liberty, 

’.Vhom  Britons  own  to  be  p 
Immortal  Queen." 

The  poet's  interest  in  Liberty  at  one  time  brought 
him  direct  prosecution  as  a radical.  While  Shelley  was 
reading  his  Ode  to  Liberty  aloud  one  day,  he  was  accompanied 
by  the  grunting  of  a group  of  pigs  brought  for  sale  to  the 
fair  in  the  square  beneath  his  window.  The  most  popular 
piece  of  gossip  of  the  day  was  the  struggle  of  King  George 
IV  to  escape  the  claims  of  Queen  Caroline.  This  episode 
seems  to  have  associated  itself  with  the  incident  of  the 
pigs  in  his  mind,  and  to  have  borne  fruit  in  a piece  of 
grotesque  satire,  entitled  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  or  Swellfoot , 
the  Tyrant,  v/lth  its  undertone  of  the  same  serious  zeal 
which  had  inspired  his  Ode  to  Liberty.  Swellfoot  the  Tyrant 
v/as  sent  to  England  and  published  anonymously,  but  the 
"Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice"  threatened  to  prosecute 
it  to  the  limit,  if  it  were  not  immediately  withdrawn. 

1.  Complete  Works,  ed . Trorman.  Vol.  V,  p.  322. 

2.  Ibid . , Vol.  IV,  p.  8. 
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D.  Socialism 


With  true  Socialist  zeal,  Shelley  sought 
Liberty  for  the  working  man,  who  assuredly  needed  it  most. 
England  had  been  undergoing  a revolution  of  her  own.  The 
eighteenth  century  found  her  manufactures  under  the  domestic 
system,  and  left  them  under  the  factory  system.  The  Indus- 
trial Revolution  had  risen  swiftly,  mostly  because  of  a 
series  of  inventions  such  as  Watt's  steam  engine,  in  1769. 
Ownership  of  farm  lands  became  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
a decreasing  body  of  wealthy  proprietors.  An  enormous 
increase  in  the  money  power  of  England  promoted  great 
fortunes  and  encouraged  an  ever-mounting  extravagance  of 
living.  Factory  conditions  were  pitiful;  debtors'  prisons 
were  full;  literature  of  the  time  warned  feebly  against 
wasteful  luxury.  Almost  imperceptibly  the  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  class  superseded  the  older  land-owning 
aristocracy  as  the  dictators  of  Ideals.  Shelley,  however, 
who  had  been  on  the  side  of  the  bourgeoisie  while  they  were 
struggling  for  freedom,  ranged  against  them  when,  in  their 
turn,  they  became  the  oppressors  of  the  working  class. 

"In  the  name  of  the  very  principles  through  which  the  middle 
class  has  triumphed,  Shelley  demands  its  dethronement. 

The  merchant  is  as  good  as  the  noble;  then  the  day-labourer 
is  as  good  as  the  merchant."^ 

1.  Brinton,  Political  Ideas  of  the  English  RomanticistFj 

pp.  176-177. 
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Through  Shelley's  poems  are  scattered  bits  of  des- 
cription of  working  conditions  of  the  day.  The  following 
fragment  is  one  of  many  like  it: 

"■^rom  the  workhouses  and  the  prison 
’.There  pale  as  corpses  newly  risen, 

Women,  children,  young  and  old  , 

'^-roan  for  pain,  and  weep  for  cold--" 

There  are  abundant  references  also  to  what  he  regarded  as 

the  tyranny  of  the  rich. 

"*ris  to  hunger  for  such  diet 
As  the  rich  man  in  his  riot 
Casts  to  the  fat  dogs  that  lie 
Surfeiting  beneath  his  eye; "2 

Passages  to  spur  the  poor  man  on  to  stand  for  his  rights  are 
in  the  poems,  among  them  the  following: 

"To  the  rich  thou  art  a check. 

When  his  foot  is  on  the  neck 
Of  his  victim,  thou  dost  make 
'^hat  he  treads  upon  a snake.  "5 

The  modem  Socialists  have  adopted  Shelley,  just  as 
did  the  vegetarians,  as  one  of  their  prophets.  One  of  them 
writes:  "More  than  anything  else  that  makes  us  claim  Shelley 

as  a Socialist  is  his  singular  understanding  of  the  facts 
that  today  tyranny  resolves  itself  into  the  tyranny  of  the 
possessing  class  over  the  producing,  and  that  to  this 
tyranny  in  the  ultimate  analysis  is  traceable  almost  all 

4 

evil  and  misery."  While  we  can  scarcely  expect  Shelley 


1.  Complete  Works,  ed . Forman,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  171 • 

2 . Ibid . , p . 166. 

3«  Ibid . , p.  168. 

4.  Shelley  Society's  Papers,  p.  195 • 
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to  have  conceived  a construction  so  difficult  as  even  the 
least  dogmatic  of  socialisms  must  he,  yet  his  sympathy  for 
the  poor,  his  contempt  for  the  commercial  classes,  and  his 
conviction  that  labor  alone  is  responsible  for  wealth, 

Justify  his  adoption  by  Socialist  leaders. 

E.  Reform 

With  his  great  capacity  of  feeling  for  others, 
Shelley  saw  much  that  he  wanted  to  change  in  the  England  of 
his  day,  of  which  Robertson  has  pictured  the  more  vital 
aspects  in  the  concluding  lines  of  his  chapter  on  the 
Industrial  Revolution.  "The  great  wars  had  left  England  sick. 
The  Regent  was  hooted  in  London.  By  his  cynical  immorality 
and  excesses  [he]  was  destined  to  depress  the  Crown  to  the 
Nadir.  The  House  of  Lords  resisted  every  movement  towards 
reforms.  A barbarous  criminal  code,  a procedure  that  in  the 
comm.on  law  courts  made  Justice  the  luxury  of  the  rich, 
placed  Britain  half  a century  behind.  The  flogging  of  women 
was  still  a legal  penalty;  our  Jails  and  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  were  a dlsvrace.  A seat  in  the  House  of  Commions 
could  be  bought  as  easily  as  a ticket  for  the  opera.  The 
public  service  from  top  to  bottom  was  clogged  by  pensions, 
sinecure^  and  fees.  The  agricultural  labourer  and  the 
artisan  had  one  duty  alone, --to  breed  sons  for  the  army, 
daughters  for  the  service  of  the  gentry,  bands  of  both  sexes 
for  factory  and  workshop."^  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  any 


1.  Robertson,  England  Under  the  Hanoverians 
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attempt  at  reform  was  frowned  upon,  Shelley  proposed  many 
reforms  during  his  lifetime. 

In  Ireland,  to  he  sure,  he  learned  that  human  material, 
especially  wretched  human  material,  is  largely  intractable, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  measures  he  proposed  to  the 
people  of  Ireland;  Catholic  Emancipation,  Universal  Suf- 
frage, and  Repeal  of  the  Union,  have  all  been  realized  in 
modern  times.  Several  of  the  other  suggestions  he  formed 
for  a better  England  follow,  some  practical,  some  im- 
practical; 1)  A radical  reform  of  the  legal  system  of 
England,  because  it  is  unjust  for  a rule  made  in  the  past 
to  be  applied  to  the  present,  and  therefore  Judges  should 
decide  every  case  on  its  own  merits,  using  their  own  common 
sense  instead  of  laws;  2)  Disbanding  of  the  standing  army; 

3)  Disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  England,  plus  complete 
religious  toleration;  4)  abolition  of  the  ballot  system  of 
voting,  as  too  mechanical  a process;  5)  curtailment  of 
commerce,  because  "let  it  ever  be  remembered  that  it  is  the 
direct  influence  of  commerce  to  make  the  interval  between 
the  richest  and  the  poorest  man  wider  and  more  unconquerable.*^ 
6)  adoption  of  annual  Parliaments;  7)  abolition  of  Capital 
Punishment,  because  "Governments  which  derive  their  institu- 
tions from  the  existence  of  circumstances  of  barbarism  and 
violence,  with  some  rare  exceptions  perhaps,  are  bloody  in 
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proportion  as  they  are  despotic."^  [Often,  in  his  letters 
to  Miss  Kitchener,  Shelley  asserts  that  with  a juster  dis- 
tribution of  happiness,  of  toil  and  leisure,  crime  and  the 
temptation  to  crime  would  almost  cease  to  exist.] 

Although  his  whole  attitude  toward  reform  was  regarded 
as  radical,  several  of  Shelley's  proposals  pleaded  for 
deliberation  and  slowness,  among  them  his  advocation  of 
Universal  Suffrage.  "With  respect  to  Universal  Suffrage," 

I 

I 

he  wrote  in  Proposal  for  Putting  Reform  to  the  Vote,  "I  j 

I 

confess  I consider  its  adoption  in  the  present  unprepared  ^ 
state  of  public  opinion,  knowledge,  and  feeling,  a measure  ' 
fraught  with  peril.  I think  thatnone  but  those  who  register^ 
their  names  as  paying  a certain  small  sum  in  direct  taxes  | 
ouffht,  at  present,  to  send  members  to  Parliament.  The  | 

I 

I 

consequences  of  the  immediate  extension  of  the  franchise  | 

to  every  male  adult,  would  be  to  place  power  in  the  hands 

of  men  who  have  been  rendered  brutal  and  torpid  and 

2 

ferocious  by  ages  of  slavery." 

F.  Pacifism 

Shelley  wanted  his  reforms  realized  through 
reason,  and  never  through  haste  or  violence.  "No  man  has 
a right  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  by  personally  resist- 
ing the  execution  of  a law  however  bad.  He  ought  to 
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acquiese,  using  at  the  same  time  the  utmost  powers  of 
his  reason,  to  promote  its  repeal.”^ 

•'The  essential  spirit  of  the  Revolution  took  shape 
in  Shelley  free  from  the  accidentals  of  violence  and  blood- 
shed ; and  his  almost  universal  tolerance  never  taught  him 

2 

to  tolerate  cruelty  or  savagery,  in  any  form.*’  He  believed 
that  the  Revolution  of  Violence  had  prepared  the  way  for 
the  true  revolution  of  peace,  love,  and  poet  legislators. 
Shelley  was  as  much  a Pacifist  as  those  men  from  whose 
inspiration  the  League  of  Nations  resulted.  There  is  one 
message  at  least  which  stands  out  from  much  that  is 
Iconoclastic  and  abstract  in  Shelley's  writings,  and  that 
is  his  constant  faith  in  the  supremacy  of  Reason  and  the 
conscious  following  of  a Rational  ideal  over  brute  force. 

The  following  three  quotations  were  chosen  at  random 
to  show,  in  his  own  words,  how  he  felt  about  war: 

"If  blood  be  shed,  ' tis  but  a change  and  choice 
Of  bonds, — from  slavery  to  cowardice 
A wretched  fall.'--"^ 

The  second  passage  is  from  The  Boat  on  the  Serchlo , written 
in  1820: 

"When  v/ill  the  sun  sunk  on  the  bloodless  field, 

And  the  stern  warrior's  arm  the  sickle  wield? 


1.  Complete  Works,  ed.  Rorman,  Vol.  V,  p.  394. 

2.  Shelley  Society's  Papers,  p.  20. 

3.  Complete  Works,  ed.  Forman,  Vol.  I,  p.  171. 

4.  Ibid.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  340. 


The  third,  in  prose,  is  from  the  notes  to  Queen  Mah,  written 
in  1813: 

"a  soldier  is  a man  whose  business  it  is  to  kill 
those  who  never  offended  him,  and  who  are  the 
innocent  martyrs  of  other  men's  iniquities."^ 

One  final  quotation  illustrates  that  Shelley  considered  no 

halfway  measures  in  his  conception  of  what  Pacifism  should 

be : 


"And  if  then  the  tyrants  dare 
Let  them  ride  among  you  there. 

Slash,  and  stab,  and  maim,  and  hew, — 

’.Vhat  they  like,  that  let  them  do 
With  folded  arms  and  steady  eyes. 

And  little  fear,  and  less  surprise 
Look  upon  them  as  they  slay  ^ 

Till  their  rage  has  died  away." 

G-.  Perfectibility 

Finally,  before  legislative  reform,  Shelley 
emphasized  the  need  for  self  reform.  Both  he  and  Godwin 
believed  in  the  doctrine  of  Perfectibility,  but  they 
differed  in  this  respect,  that  Godwin  felt  all  tyrannical 
Institutions  must  be  abolished  before  man  can  become  free, 
and  that  the  poet  not  only  believed  the  freedom  and  enligh- 
tenment of  individuals  should  come  first,  but  insisted  that 
only  when  this  is  accomplished,  will  tyrannical  institutions 
disappear.  "The  only  use  of  government  is  to  repress  the 
vices  of  man.  If  man  were  today  sinless,  tomorrow  he  would 
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have  a right  to  demand  that  government  and  all  its  evils 
should  cease. 

Shelley  could  not  comprehend  why  evil  continues  so 

I 

pertinaciously  to  exist  in  society.  He  thought  that  it  woulcj 

I 

be  enough  for  man  to  will  that  there  would  be  no  evil  to  j 

have  evil  completely  disaopear.  He  believed  that  every  | 

j 

man  has  an  immortal  soul  by  reason  of  a divine  spark  of  ! 

i 

! 

goodness  within  him,  which  needs  only  to  be  fanned  into  i 

flame.  Man  needs  but  freedom  to  develop  Perfection.  In 
Prometheus  Unbound,  however,  away  from  his  youthful 

! 

enthusiasm  for  Godwin,  the  poet  grants  that  his  vision  of  a ! 

beautiful  world,  freed  from  strife  and  terror,  and  the 

achievement  by  the  human  race  of  its  most  complete 

expression  have  broadened  into  Indefinite  space: 

Mercury ; "Yet  sense,  and  plunge 
Into  Eternity,  where  recorded  time. 

Even  all  that  we  imagine,  age  oer  age. 

Seems  but  a point,  and  the  reluctant  mind 

Flags  wearily  in  its  unending  flight 

Till  it  sink,  dizzy  blind,  lost,  shelterless; 

Perchance  it  has  not  numbered  the  slov;  years 
’Vhlch  thou  must  spend  in  torture,  unreprleved?" 
Prometheus : "Perchance  no  thought  can  count  them, 
yet  they  pass."^ 

Grabo  has  pointed  out  that  Darwin,  whom  Shelley 
read  eagerly,  was  of  the  French  Revolutionary  school  of 
thought,  which  believed  in  the  Perfectibility,  or  the 

1.  ComoTete  Works,  ed.  Forman.  Vol.  V.  p.  39 B. 
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infinite  possibilities  of  rnan.^  During  Shelley's  lifetime, 
of  course,  Darvxin's  theories  were  of  little  repute,  but  so 
were  all  the  radical  ideas  to  which  Shelley  gave  expres- 
sion. "The  doctrine  of  Perfectibility,"  v/rites  Salt,  "is 
an  assertion  not  of  a future  sudden  perfection,  but  of  the 

unlimited  orogressive  tendency  of  mankind  [Evolution],  and 

2 

as  such  is  distinctly  a scientific  doctrine." 

Concerning  the  Sciences 
A.  Early  Interest 

Much  of  Shelley's  academic  career  was  spent 
in  scientific  experimentation.  Such  a statement  does  not 
strike  the  modem  eye  as  an  indication  of  a tendency  toward 
radicalism.  Shelley's  interest  in  the  sciences,  however, 
was  not  an  empirical  one,  but  a weird  search  for  hidden 

'I 

lore,  made  all  the  more  fascinating,  because  dabbling  in  il 
fire  and  explosives  was  forbidden  by  the  college  authori- 
ties. "The  Eton  authorities,"  according  to  G-rabo,  "dis- 
approved of  the  pursuit  of  any  knowledge  other  than  that 

prescribed  by  the  curriculum,  in  which  science  then  had  no 

3 i 

place."  Shelley's  father  returned  to  one  of  his  friends 

i 

a book  on  chemistry  borrowed  by  the  boy,  because  it  was  a 
forbidden  study  in  the  schools.  One  anecdote  tells  of  his 

1.  G-rabo,  A Newton  Among  Poets,  p.  31. 

2.  Salt,  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  p.  129. 

3 . A Newton  Among  Poets,  p.  6 . 
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tutor  surprising  him  in  an  experiment,  and  being  thrown 
against  the  wall  upon  grasping  a charged  electrical 
machine.  Chem.istry  and  electricity,  the  subjects  in  which 
he  was  most  interested,  were  as  yet  in  their  infancy,  a 
fact  which,  for  Percy  Shelley,  m.ade  them  all  the  more 
attractive.  Kis  experiments  were  typical  of  the  amateur 
scientist,  for  the  most  part.  He  is  said  to  have  made  an 
electrical  kite  after  Franklin’s  famous  example,  and  to 
have  set  a tree  on  fire  by  means  of  gunpowder  and  a burn- 
ing glass.  Naturally,  without  instruction,  however  much 
he  experimented,  his  actual  scientific  knowledge  was  vague. 

His  experiments  only  emphasized  the  difference 
between  him  and  his  fellow  students.  Even  Hogg,  his 
confidante,  found  it  difficult  to  become  accustomed  to 
Shelley’s  habit  of  starting  from  his  seat  at  any  moment  to 
seize  ’’the  air-pump,  some  magnets,  the  electrical  machine, 
or  the  bottles  containing  those  noxious  and  nauseous 
fluids  wherewith  he  incessantly  besmeared  and  disfigured 
himself  and  his  goods,  to  ascertain  by  actual  experiment 
the  value  of  some  new  idea  that  rushed  into  his  brain. 

Certainly  his  room,  as  Hogg  has  described  it,  could  have 
looked  like  no  other  in  the  dormitories;  ’’Books,  boots,  papers, 
shoes,  philosophical  Instruments,  clothes,  pistols,  linen. 


crockery,  ammunition,  and  phials  innumerahle,  with  money, 
stockings,  prints,  crucibles,  bags,  and  boxes,  were 
scattered  on  the  floor  and  in  every  place,  as  if  the  young 
chemist,  in  order  to  analyze  the  mystery  of  creation,  had 
endeavored  first  to  reconstruct  the  prlmieval  chaos.  The 
tables  and  especially  the  carpet  were  already  stained  v/lth 
large  spots  of  various  hues,  which  frequently  proclaimed 
the  agency  of  fire.  An  electrical  machine,  an  air  pump, 
the  galvanic  trough,  a solar  microscope,  and  large  glass 
jars  and  receivers  were  conspicuous  amidst  the  mass  of 
matter  upon  the  table  by  his  side....  Two  piles  of  books ^ 
supported  by  tongs,  upheld  a small  glass  retort  above  an 
organd  lamp.  I had  not  been  seated  many  minutes  before 
the  liquor  in  the  vessel  boiled  over,  adding  fresh  stains 
to  the  table,  and  rising  in  fumes  with  a most  disagreeable 
odour.  Shelley  snatched  the  glass  quickly  and,  dashing  it 
in  pieces  among  the  ashes  under  the  grate,  increased  the 
unpleasant  and  penetrating  effluvium.*'^ 

Shelley's  early  poems  reflect  his  interest  in 
science.  Many  of  the  scientific  allusions  in  Queen  Mab, 
which  he  wrote  immediately  follov/ing  his  departure  from 
Oxford,  deal  with  the  astronomical  wonders  which  he  longed 
to  explore: 


1.  Shelley  at  Oxford,  p.  9 


"Countless  and  unending  orbs 
In  mazy  motion  intermingled, 

Yet  still  fulfilled  inimitably 
Eternal  nature's  law. 

Above,  below,  around 

The  circling  systems  formed 

A wilderness  of  harmony; 

Each  with  undeviating  aim. 

In  eloquent  silence,  through  the  depths  of  space 
Pursued  its  wondrous  way."^ 

Even  though  he  hac^  to  smuggle  textbooks  to  his  room,  the 
boy's  poems  reveal  that  he  had  really  studied  all  avail- 
able material.  The  following  lines  are  of  particular 
interest  to  scientists: 

"I  have  heard  those  more  skilled  in  spirits  say. 

The  bubbles,  which  the  enchantment  of  the  sun 
Sucks  from  the  pale  faint  water  flowers  that  pave 
The  oozy  bottom  of  clear  lakes  and  pools. 

Are  the  pavilions  where  such  dwell  and  float 

Under  the  green  and  golden  atmosphere 

Which  noontide  kindles  through  the  woven  leaves; 

And  when  these  burst,  and  the  thin  fiery  air. 

The  which  they  breathed  within  those  lucent  domes. 
Ascends  to  flow  like  meteors  through  the  night. 

They  ride  on  them,  and  rein  their  headlong  speed. 

And  bow  their  burning  crests,  and  glide  in  fire 
Under  the  v/aters  of  the  sea  again. 

"The  bubbles  are  the  hydrogen  gas  which  the  action  of  the 

sun  liberates  from  the  vegetation  at  the  bottom  of  lakes 

and  pools,"  according  to  G-rabo.  "This  liberated  gas,  as  in 

Darwin's  description,  is  electrically  ignited  and  flows  in 

the  form  of  a meteor  back  to  the  waters  of  the  earth. 


1.  uueen  Mab,  II,  11.  73-82. 
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B.  Influence  of  Darwin  | 

Darwin  was  Shelley's  favorite  author  of  "hidden  lore" 
about  Science;  to  read  him,  was  to  synthesize  much  of  his  | 

I 

own  knowledge  of  the  study.  Undoubtedly  it  was  Darwin  who 
suggested  to  his  mind  the  possible  uses  for  scientific 
allusions  in  his  poems,  for  the  scientist  made  crude 
attempts  at  versification,  and  is  universally  known  to  be 
one  of  the  most  Imaginative  members  of  his  profession. 

In  his  Defense  of  Poetry  Shelley  wrote:  "Poetry  is  indeed 
something  divine.  It  is  at  once  the  centre  and  circumference 
of  knowledge;  it  is  that  which  comprehends  all  science,  and 
that  to  which  all  science  must  be  referred."  In  his  vision 
of  a perfect  world.  Mankind  has  cast  out  hate  and  fear, 
has  destroyed  the  deity  of  its  own  creation,  and  through 
the  mastery  of  Science  controls  the  forces  of  Nature; 

"The  lightning  is  his  slave,  heaven's  utmost  deep 
fiives  up  her  stars,  and  like  a flock  of  sheep 
They  pass  before  his  eyes,  are  numbered,  and  roll  onJ 
The  tempest  is  his  steed,  he  strides  the  air. 

And  the  abyss  shouts  from  her  depth  laid  bare, 

'Heaven,  hast  thou  secrets?  Man  unveils  me;  I have  none. 

The  most  significant  thing  about  Shelley's  interest 

in  Darwin  is  the  fact  that  he  accepted  the  scientist's  theory 

of  Evolution  long  before  conservative  science  of  the  day 

paid  it  any  serious  consideration.  Darwin's  theories  were 

generally  scouted  and  derided  even  after  he  finally  published 

them  in  1859,  under  the  title  of  The  Origin  of  the  Species 


1.  Complete  Works,  ed . Forman,  Vol.  II,  p.  255* 


by  Means  of  Natural  Selection*  Yet  Shelley,  who  died  severa 


years  before  this  date,  has  left  abundant  illustration  of 

his  acceptance  of  Evolution  in  his  poetry.  The  following 

passage  is  illustrative: 

"[Man]  who  stands  amid  the  ever-varying  world. 

The  burthen  or  the  glory  of  the  earth; 

He  chief  perceives  the  change,  his  being  notes 
The  gradual  renovation,  and  defines  _ 

Each  movement  of  its  progress  on  his  mind.""^ 

Further  evidence  of  a belief  in  Darwin’s  theory  is  here 

shown : 

"I  tell  thee  that  those  viewless  beings, 

Wliose  Mansion  is  the  smallest  particle 
Of  the  impassive  atmosphere. 

Think,  feel,  and  live  like  man; 

That  their  affections  and  antipathies. 

Like  his,  produce  the  laws 
Ruling  their  moral  state; 

And  the  minutest  throb  that  through  their  frame  diffuses 
The  slightest,  faintest  motion. 

Is  fixed  and  indispensable 
As  the  majestic  lav/s  ^ 

That  rule  yon  rolling  orbs."*^ 


C.  Modern  Tendencies 

Evolution  was  not  the  only  ra.dical  scientific 
doctrine  to  which  Shelley  gave  his  credence.  Grabo  writes, 
"It  is  apparent  that  his  imagination  seized  upon  several 
theories  which  conservative  scientists  of  the  day  distrusted 
One  of  the  more  important  of  these  is  the  poet’s  belief 

1.  Queen  Mab,  VIII,  11.  140-144. 

2.  Complete  Works,  ed . Forman,  Vol.  IV,  p.  402. 

5.  A Newton  Among  Poets,  p.  135 • 


that  the  situation  in  which  a man  is  placed,  more  than 
his  character,  determines  him  to  he  honest  or  dishonest. 
Shelley  would  have  taken  active  part  in  any  modern  discus- 
sion of  the  relative  effects  of  Environment  and  Heredity 
on  the  individual.  He  was  especially  concerned  v/ith  the 
effect  which  every  writer’s  age  has  upon  him:  "But  there 
must  he  a resemblance  which  does  not  depend  upon  their 
own  v^ill,  hetv/een  all  writers  in  any  particular  age.  They 
cannot  escape  from  subjection  to  a common  influence  which 
arises  out  of  an  infinite  combination  of  circum.stances 
belonging  to  the  times  in  which  they  live,  though  each  is  in 
a degree  the  author  of  the  very  influence  by  which  his 
being  is  thus  pervaded."^ 

"That  Shelley's  scientific  conception  of  the  universe 

was  very  much  like  our  o^’m  has  this  significance  chiefly: 

the  problem  which  he  sought  to  solve  is,  in  its  terms,  the 
we 

problem  which^have  set  ourselves:  to  reconcile  materialistic 
v/ith  Mystical  thought  or,  as  we  inadequately  phrase  it, 
'science  and  religion';"  The  plurality  of  Worlds,  the 
indefinite  immensity  of  the  universe  is  a most  awful 
subject  of  contemplation.  He  who  rightly  feels  its  mystery 
and  grandeur,  is  in  no  danger  of  seduction  from  the  false- 
hoods of  religious  systems,  or  of  deifying  the  principle  of 

1.  Complete  Works,  ed.  Forman,  Vol.  I,  p.  3T~» 

2.  G-rabo,  A Newton  Among  Poets,  p.  197. 


the  universe.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  spirit 
that  pervades  this  infinite  machine,  begat  a son  upon  the 
body  of  a Jewish  woman;  or  is  angered  at  the  consequences 
of  that  Necessity;-,  which  is  a synonym  of  itself.  All  that 
miserable  tale  of  the  Devil,  and  Eve,  and  an  Intercessor, 
with  the  childish  mummeries  of  the  god  of  the  Jews,  is 
irreconcilable  v;ith  the  knowledge  of  the  stars.  The  works 
of  his  fingers  have  borne  witness  against  him."^ 

4.  Concerning  Religion 
A.  Atheism 

Today  Atheism,  especially  among  college 
students,  can  scarcely  be  termed  a matter  of  radical  con- 
cern, yet  because  Shelley  professed  it,  he  was  expelled 
from  Oxford,  In  his  early  w ritings , he  seemed  eager  to 
deny  everything  concerning  established  religions,  which  he 
blamed  for  m.ost  of  the  evils  of  the  world.  The  ensuing 
quotation  is  from  Queen  Mab.  which  he  penned,  fresh  from 
the  indignity  of  his  ejection: 

”Kow  bold  the  flight  of  passion’s  wandering  wing, 

How  swift  the  step  of  reason’s  firmer  tread. 

How  calm  and  sweet  the  victories  of  life. 

How  terrorless  the  triumph  of  the  grave  I 

How  powerless  were  the  mightiest  monarch's  arm. 

Vain  his  loud  threat  and  impotent  his  frown.’ 

How  ludicrous  the  priest’s  dogmatic  roarl 
The  wei^t  of  his  exterminating  curse 
How  light J and  his  affected  charity 
To  suit  the  pressure  of  the  changing  times. 


1.  Complete  Works,  ed . Forman,  Vol.  IV,  p.  466 


■Vhat  palpable  deceit! — but  for  thy  aid, 

Religion!  but  for  thee,  prolific  fiend,  2^ 

’"Tio  peoples!  the  earth  with  demons,  hell  with  men." 

Almost  as  numerous  as  his  passages  denouncing  kings  are 

those  aprainst  priests. 

"That  the  pale  name  of  Priest  might  shrink  and  dwindle 
Into  the  hell  from  which  it  first  was  hurled."^ 

Perhaps  Shelley's  protestations  were  to  some  extent 

Justified  when  the  condition  of  the  English  church  at  the 

time  is  taken  into  consideration.  It  was  almost  mutilated 

by  dissenting  factions.  Men  like  Wesley  strove  to  reform 

it.  Bishops  were  appointed  by  the  king  of  England,  and 


their  first  allegiance  was  to  him.  The  entire  church  organ! 


zation  was  held  under  control  by  the  state.  Shelley  never 
knew  a Church  of  England  with  a united  voice.  "An  age 
where  the  crudest  atheism  and  religious  persecution  dwelt 


side  by  side,  was  in  sore  need  of  healing.  Perhaps  more  in 
need  of  healing. than  any  other  in  the  world's  history--for 
the  disintegration  was  world-wide,  and  social  institutions 


and  religions,  where  they  yet  hung  together,  were  fastened 


with  the  rottenest  threads."  To  the  poet,  the  dissenting 
sects  presented  a sorry  picture: 

"And  Oronaze,  and  Christ,  and  Mahomet, 

Moses,  and  Buddh,  Zerdusht,  and  Brahm  and  Foh, 

A tumult  of  strange  names  which  never  met 
Before,  as  watchwords  of  a single  woe, 

Arose;  each  raging  votary  'gan  to  throw 
Aloft  his  armed  hands,  and  each  did  howl 
'Our  Cod  alone  is  G-od  J 


1 . '^ueen  Mab,  Part  VI . 

2.  Complete  "'Yorks,  ed . Forman,  Vol.  II,  p.  31^ • 


shi  t>' 


Shelley  insisted  on  proof  befdire  belief,  and  did  not 
believe  in  a God  because  he  could  not  prove  that  there  was 
one  to  his  own  satisfaction.  In  The  Necessity  of  Atheism 
he  wrote:  "Truth  has  always  been  found  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  mankind....  Every  reflecting  mind  must  allow 
that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  a Deity. He 
could  never  convince  himself  as  to  thb  truth  of  Christianity 
Some  of  his  attempts  to  do  so  are  quite  naive:  "But  even 
supposing  that  a man  should  raise  a dead  body  to  life  before 
our  eyes,  and  on  this  fact  rest  his  claim  to  being  con- 
sidered the  son  of  r-od; — the  Humane  Society  restores  drowned 
persons,  and  because  it  makes  no  mystery  of  the  method  it 

.,2 

employs,  its  m.embers  are  not  mistaken  for  the  sons  of  God. 
Nor  did  Shelley  ever  admit  Christianity  to  his  heart. 

During  his  exile,  he  wrote  to  a friend:  "Pray  assure  him 
that  I have  not  the  smallest  influence  over  Lord  Byron  in 
this  particular,  and  if  I had,  I certainly  should  employ 
it  to  eradicate  from  his  great  mind  the  delusions  of 
Christianity. 


1.  Complete  'Vorks,  ed.  Forman,  Vol.  V,  n.  309. 

2.  Ibid. , Vol.  IV,  p.  513. 

3.  Ibid . , Vol.  VIII,  p.  267. 


B.  Concept  of  God 


Although  he  could  not  put  his  faith  in  God, 
Shelley  had  a religion  of  his  own  as  strong  as  any  that 
ever  existed.  He  believed  that  we  all  create  our  own 
gods,  each  one  for  himself.  ’’There  is  no  God  I This  nega- 
tion must  be  understood  solely  to  affect  a creative  Deity. 
The  hypothesis  of  a pervading  spirit  coeternal  with  the 
universe,  remains  unshaken.”^  This  belief  in  a central 
force  is  the  very  core  of  his  philosophy;  he  called  it 
Necessity : 

’’Spirit  of  Nature  I all-sufficing  Power, 

Necessity  I thou  Mother  of  the  world  I 
Unlike  the  God  of  human  error,  thou 
Requirest  no  prayers  or  praises;  the  caprice 
Of  man’s  weak  will  belongs  no  more  to  thee 
Than  do  the  changeful  passions  of  his  breast 
To  thy  unvarying  harmony. ”2 

Shelley  thought  all  other  gods  than  Necessity  too  humble 
and  too  nearly  like  man  to  be  the  supreme  power: 

”’Vhat  then  is  God?  ye  mock  yourselves,  and  give 
A human  heart  to  what  ye  cannot  know;  ^ 

As  if  the  cause  of  life  could  think  and  livel”^ 

He  looked  at  the  beauty  of  the  Earth  and  worshipped  the 

spirit  which  animated  Nature. 

’’How  glorious  art  thou,  Earth  I And  if  thou  be 
'T’he  shadow  of  some  spirit  lovelier  still, 

Thoumh  evil  stain  its  work,  and  it  should  be 
Like  its  creation,  weak  yet  beautiful,  ^j. 

I could  fall  down  and  worship  that  and  thee.” 

1.  Complete  Works,  ed . Forman,  Vol.  IIl7  P*  "^91 . 

2.  Ibid . , Vol.  IV,  p.  435. 

3.  Ibid. , Vol.  I,  p.  233. 

4.  Ibid . , Vol.  II,  p.  199. 
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The  ceremonies  of  his  religion  were  set  against  nature's 
background : 

"\Ve  will  have  rites  our  faith  to  bind. 

But  our  church  shall  be  the  starry  night. 

Our  altar  the  grassy  earth  outspread. 

And  our  priest  the  muttering  wind.”^ 

Several  Shelley  students  have  pointed  out  that, 
atheist  or  not,  his  doctrine  and  Christ’s  are  both  based  on 
Love.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  love  which 
Shelley  teaches  to  mankind  results  from  man's  innate  goodnes^ 
and  natural  benevolence,  and  not  from  any  sense  of  religious 
obligation:  Shelley  believed  ths.t  virtue  results  from  an 
intuitive  wish  to  promote  the  happiness  of  others,  and  that 
morality  grows  pale  as  freedom  of  thought  and  action  is  with-|^ 
drawn.  Surely  this  is  not  the  Christian  teaching.'  "Who- 
soever has  maintained  with  his  own  heart  the  strictest  cor- 


respondence of  confidence,  who  dares  to  examine  and  to 

estimate  every  Imagination  which  suggests  itself  to  his 

mind--whosoever  is  that  which  he  designs  to  become,  and 

only  aspires  to  that  which  the  divinity  of  his  own  nature 

2 

shall  consider  and  approve — he  has  already  seen  God." 

Being  what  the  world  considered  an  atheist,  did  not 
prevent  Shelley  from  believing  in  immortality.  He  was 
much  Impressed  with  the  doctrine  of  Plato's  Phaedo , that 


1.  Complete  Works,  ed.  Forman,  Vol . I,  pp.  3^2-3^3» 

2.  Ibid. , Vol.  V,  p.  343. 


when  we  are  horn  into  this  world  we  retain  memories  of  our 
previous  existence.  He  always  saw  death  in  a rapture  of 
prophecy;  no  one  could  he  a true  atheist  and  do  so.  One 
day  when  the  poet  was  walking  with  Hogg,  he  stopped  a mother 
with  a child  in  her  arms,  asking  in  that  shrill  voice  of  his  ,1 
"Will  your  hahy  tell  us  anything  about  pre-existence, 

Madam?"  He  was  informed,  not  without  some  bewilderment, 
that  no  baby  that  age  could  talk.  Shelley  sighed  deeply, 
and  walked  on. 

C.  Spiritualism 

The  thoup-Jit  that  one  day  as  a spirit,  he  could 
make  the  grand  tour  of  other  parts  of  the  heavens  more 
favored  than  our  own  thrilled  him.  Shelley's  many  mentions 
of  the  spirit  v;orld  have  caused  still  another  group  to 
claim  him  as  a kindred  spirit,  the  Spiritualists.  Part 
of  their  argument  follows;  "He  says  in  his  fragment  of  an 
essay  upon  life,  mistaking  a unique  experience  for  the 
common  experience  of  all:  'Let  us  recollect  our  sensations 
as  children. .. .we  less  habitually  distinguished  all  that 
we  saw  and  felt  from  ourselves.  They  seemed  as  it  were  to 
constitute  one  mass.  There  are  some  persons  who  in  this 
respect  are  always  children.  Those  who  are  subject  to  the 
state  called  reverie  feel  as  if  their  nature  were  resolved 
into  the  surrounding  universe,  or  as  if  the  surrounding 
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universe  were  resolved  into  their  being, ' and  he  must 

have  expected  to  receive  thoughts  and  images  from  beyond 

his  own  mind,  just  in  so  far  as  that  mind  transcended  its 

preoccupation  with  particular  time  and  place,  for  he 

believed  inspiration  a kind  of  death;  and  he  could  hardly 

have  helped  perceiving  that  an  image  that  has  transcended 

particular  time  and  place  becomes  a symbol,  passes  beyond 

death,  as  it  were,  and  becomes  a living  soul.”^ 

All  through  his  life  Shelley  believed  in  ghosts. 

lines  from  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty  describe  his  boyish 

recantations  and  love  of  mystery; 

"iVhile  yet  a boy,  I sought  for  ghosts,  and  sped 
Thro  many  a listening  chamber,  cave,  and  ruin. 

And  starlight  wood,  v/ith  fearful  steps  pursuing 
Hopes  of  high  talk  with  the  departed  dead. ”2 

In  1816,  when  he  had  long  since  grown  to  manhood,  the 

following  entry  went  into  his  Journal;  "We  talk  of  giiosts. 

Neither  Lord  Byron  nor  M.  G-.  L.  seem  to  believe  in  them; 

and.  they  both  agree,  in  the  very  face  of  reason,  that  none 

could  believe  in  ghosts  without  believing  in  God.  I do  not 

think  that  all  the  persons  v/ho  profess  to  discredit  these 

visitations,  really  discredit  them;  or  if  they  do  in  the 

daylight,  are  not  admonished  by  the  approach  of  loneliness 

and  midnight  to  think  more  respectfully  of  the  world  of 

shadows . 

1.  Yeats,  Ideas  of  Good  and^vil,  p^  113-11^+. 

2.  Complete  Works,  ed.  Forman,  ^.'’ol.  IV,  p.  115* 

3.  Ibid . , Vol.  V,  p.  207. 
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Peacock,  in  one  of  his  letters,  describes  how  Shelley 
received  a message  from  the  spirit  world,  typical  of  those 

received  by  believers  in  Spiritualism;  *'ln  the  early  summer  | 

! 

of  1816  the  spirit  of  restlessness  again  came  over  him,  and 
resulted  in  a second  visit  to  the  Continent.  The  change  of  ^ 

scene  was  preceded,  as  more  than  once  before,  by  a mysteriouii 

i 

communication  from  a person  seen  only  by  himself,  warning  ! 
him  of  the  immediate  personal  peril  to  be  incurred  by  him 
if  he  did  not  instantly  depart.*’^  Shelley  was  very  often 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  visions,  '.fhile  he  and  Mrs.  Shelley 
were  walking  by  the  sea,  suddenly  gave  a violent  start 
and  grasped  her  arm,  insisting  that  he  had  seen  a naked  chile, 
rise  from  the  sea,  clasp  its  hands  as  if  in  joy,  and  smile 
at  him.  On  another  occasion,  he  was  found  in  the  parlor, 
screaming  loudly,  and  staring  horribly  into  the  air  as  if 
in  a trance.  When  his  friends  awakened  him,  he  insisted 
that  a shrouded  figure  had  come  to  his  bedside  and  beckoned 
him  to  follow. 

Perhaps  Shelley  expected  from  this  spirit  world  of 

his  the  final  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  existence: 

"Mother  of  this  unfathomable  world  I 
Favour  my  solemn  song,  for  I have  loved 
Thee  ever,  and  thee  only;  I have  watched  | 

Thy  shadow,  and  the  darkness  of  thy  steps,  ' 

And  my  heart  ever  gazes  upon  the  depth 

1.  Q.uoted  by  Read,  In  Defense  of  Shelley,  pp.  30-31^ 
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Of  thy  deep  mysteries.  I have  made  my  bed 
In  charnels  and  on  coffins,  where  black  death 
Keeps  record  of  the  trophies  won  from  thee. 
Hoping  to  still  these  obstinate  questionsings 
Of  thee  and  thine,  by  forcing  some  lone  ghost 
Thy  messenger,  to  render  up  the  tale  of  what  v/ 


are . 


1.  Complete  7;orks,  ed.  Forman,  Vol.  I,  p.  22 
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Conclusion 

For  all  his  radical  ideas,  we  have  no  homogeneous 
impression  of  the  sort  of  universe  Shelley  would  have.  The 
heterogenous  mass  of  his  Radicalism,  assembled  together, 
would  create  not  only  the  strangest,  but  the  most  un- 
manageable of  Utopias.  Several  distinct  and  well-defined 
sects  have  claimed  him  as  their  prophet,  namely  Vegetarianism, 
Socialism,  and  Spiritualism.  Small  wonder  that  one  writer 
said,  "What,  then,  was  Shelley's  philosophy?..."^  One 
might  reply  that  he  had  a different  philosophy  every  six 
months,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  two  or  three  different 
causes  to  espouse  at  the  same  time.  Yet  he  could  have 
explained  the  purpose  of  his  life  on  a half  sheet  of  note 
paper.  Living  for  him  was  bound  up  in  his  insistence  on 
Freedom,  and  his  faith  in  mankind.  Without  this  intense 
love  of  his  fellowman,  Shelley  could  never  have  been  the 
great  poet  whom  we  admire,  because  without  it  he  would  have 
had  no  faith  in  himself,  or  in  the  Judgment  on  which  he 
relied  to  adjust  the  world.  Yet  it  was  this  same  confidence 
in  personalized  faith,  as  opposed  to  history,  tradition,  and 
prejudice,  that  made  his  dream  world  so  unattainable.  These 
words  of  Hazlitt,  written  in  criticism  of  the  Revolutionary 


1.  Clarke,  The  ik)d  of  Shelley  and  Blake,  p . 27 ^ . 
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idealists,  explain  why;  'However  wild  and  visionary  this 
scheme  may  appear,  it  is  certain  that  its  greatest  fault 
is  in  expecting  higher  things  of  human  nature  than  it  seems 
at  present  capable  of,  and  in  exacting  such  a divine  or 
angelic  degree  of  virtue  and  wisdom,  before  it  can  be  put 
into  practice,  as  without  a mira c 1 e in  its  favour  must 
forever  prevent  its  becoming  anything  more  than  a harmless 
dream,  a sport  of  the  imagination,  or  an  exercise  of  the 
schools  [ I J . ’ ^ 

Other  studies  of  Shelley  have  made  their  speculations 
as  to  what  would  have  happened  'had  he  lived  longer';  this 
paper  will  be  no  exception.  Had  he  lived  until  the  present 
day,  Shelley  would  still  be  regarded  as  a radical,  because 
he  would  have  discarded  his  former  causes  for  new  ones, 
provided  by  the  abundant  inspiration  to  reform  which  our 
age  affords.  Love  of  the  ideal,  passiona.te  belief  in  what 
ought  to  be,  has  always  for  its  counterpart  an  insistence 
on  changing  the  actual,  v/herever  the  actual  fails  to  con- 
form to  that  ideal.  To  be  sure,  we  are  a little  more 
hardened  to  radical  ideas  than  were  the  Englishmen  of 
Shelley's  day,  nor  are  we  without  our  famous  prophets  of 
Modernism.,  but  Shelley  would  still  stand  out  from  the  crowd. 
No  one,  to  borrow  an  apt  sentence  from  J.  R.  Ullman,  who  in 

his  turn  "filched"  it  from.  Boswell,  can  be  said  to  put  you 

2 

in  mind  of  Shelley. 

1.  Quoted  by  G-regory,  The  French  Revolution  and  the  English 

Ncyvei,  pp-r-^/'*46.  ^ 

2.  Ullman,  Mad  Shelley,  p.  54. 
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A view  of  the  representative  attitudes  toward 
Shelley's  Radicalism  from  his  own  generation  to  ours, 
results  in  a feeling  of  the  deepest  confusion.  In  the 
early  nineteenth  century  only  a few  friends  could  find 
anything  hut  censure  for  the  man  whom  everyone  regarded 
as  an  Evil  Spirit.  During  the  Victorian  Era,  character- 
istically enough,  Shelley  was  whitewashed  into  a "beautiful 
but  ineffectual  angel,"  whose  trusting  heart  had  been  en- 
snared by  Godwin  and  other  innovators.  Our  own  age,  instead 
of  clearing  up  the  dilemma,  (if  ever  it  can  be  cleared  up) 
has  added  to  the  confusion  by  calling  Shelley  everything 
from  a prophet  of  real  humanity  to  a mad  man. 

In  examining  the  causes  of  Shelley's  Radicalism.,  his 
age,  which  the  various  Revolutions  had  cowed  into  a fear 
of  anything  unconventional,  is  seen  to  have  influenced  him 
to  a great  extent.  Innate  Influences,  including  his  love 
ofargument  and  his  hatred  of  parental  or  any  other  species 
of  authority,  are  seen  to  have  united  with  external 
influences,  including  his  father.  Dr.  Lind,  Godwin,  Byron, 
Harriet  Westbrook,  and  Mary  Godwin,  to  form  the  background 
for  his  radical  tendencies. 


Very  prominent  among  the  radical  tendencies  in  the 
writings  of  Shelley  are  those  which  concern  his  personal 
affections.  His  belief  in  Free  Love  led  him.  to  praise 
divorce,  and  to  advocate  the  complete  abolition  of  marriage. 
The  stress  which  he  placed  on  Love  embraced  all  mankind,  and 
included  even  the  animal  kingdom.  It  led  him  to  adopt  the 
practice  of  Vegetarianism,  and  to  picture  a universe  in 
which  man  and  beast  would  live  in  complete  harmony  with  each 
other.  He  sought  for  a person  in  vain  who  could  measure  up 
to  his  high  conception  of  the  ideal  friend.  With  Shelley, 
Friendship  meant  giving  one’s  self  and  all  one’s  possessions 
completely  to  another.  Because  he  believed  in  the  freedom 
of  Love,  he  could  see  nothing  wrong  in  the  practice  of  Incest, 
a fact  which  gained  him  abundant  censure  from  his  generation. 

Shelley’s  writings  reveal  his  intense  interest  in 
political  affairs.  He  was  a profound  believer  in  the  equality 
of  the  sexes,  and  an  ardent  champion  for  the  Rights  of  Woman. 
His  theory  of  government  provided  for  the  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  institutions,  and  anything  remotely  suggesting 
monarchism.  He  sought  Liberty  for  every  man,  but  particular- 
ly for  the  working  classes  in  the  newly  established  factory 
system  of  his  day.  He  has  been  adopted,  and  rightly  so,  by 
modern  Socialists.  He  advocated  many  reforms,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  England  dreaded  the  slightest  change  as  a 
threat  to  her  wavering  security  as  a kingdom.  In  an  age 
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accustomed  to  solve  its  arguments  by  means  of  warfare, 
Shelley  cried  out  for  Pacifism.  His  doctrine  of  Perfect- 
ibility, a remnant  of  the  philosophy  of  the  discredited 
French  Revolutionists,  urged  the  men  of  England  to  perfect 
themselves . 

Although  today  the  sciences  are  an  important  part 
of  any  university’s  curriculum,  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century  they  were  forbidden  to  the  students  of  England. 
Shelley's  nature  was  all  the  more  attracted  because  of 
the  mystery  which  surrounded  them.  He  paid  the  most 
attention  to  chemistry  and  electricity,  both  of  which 
were  then  in  their  infancy.  He  accepted  Darwin's  theory 
of  Evolution  long  before  conservative  scientists  of  the 
day,  some  of  whom  continued  to  deride  it  even  after  it 
was  finally  published,  in  1859.  From  Darwin,  an  amateur 
poet  as  well  as  a scientist,  Shelley  learned  the  possibi- 
lities of  scientific  allusions  in  poetry.  Shelley  looked 
ahead  to  our  own  age  when  he  maintained  that  a man's 
environment,  more  than  his  character,  influences  his 
actions.  His  poems  provide  a solution  to  our  modern 
problem  of  reconciling  Science  and  Religion. 

’Vhile  still  in  college,  Shelley  denied  the  existenc 
of  a creative  Deity,  and  set  about  refuting  the  Christian 
religion.  He  had,  however,  a definite  faith  of  his  own, 
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which  worshipped  Necessity  as  its  God.  Because  of  his  belief 
in  the  world  of  spirits  and  ^osts,  as  well  as  his  faith 
in  visions  and  messages  from  apparitions,  Shelley  has  been 
adopted  by  Spiritualists.  Perhaps  from  his  spirit  world 
Shelley  expected  the  final  revelation  of  the  mystery  of 
existence . 

Shelley  became  so  unpopular  in  England  because  of 
his  radical  tendencies,  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  his 
country  forever,  an  exile.  Yet  he  would  have  been  a 
radical  no  matter  when  or  where  he  lived. 
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